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GULF-WEED. 
BY C. G. FENNERs 

A weary weed, tossed to and fro, 

Drearily drenched in the ocean brine, 
Soaring high and sinking low, 

Lashed along without will of mine; 
Sport of the spoom of the surging sea, 

Flung on the foam, afar and anear; 
Mark my manifold mystery, 

Growth and grace in their place appear, 


I bear round berries, gray and red, 
Rootless and rover though I be; 

My spangled leaves, when nicely spread, 
Arboresce as a trunkless tree; 

Corals curious cout me o'er 
White and hard in apt array; 

Mid the wild waves’ rude uproar, 
Gracefully grow I, night and day. 


Hearts there are on the sounding shore, 
(Something whispers soft to me,) 
Restless and roaming for evermore, 
Like this weary weed of the sea; 
Bear they yet on each beating breast, 
The eternal Type of the wondrous whole, 
Growth unfolding amidst unrest, 
Grace informing with silent soul. 








GENERAL BUTLER’S ELECTION, 
General Butler is elected governor, on a 
woman suffrage platform; he being, or at 
least having been, an advocate of this meas- 
ure; and his defeated competitor, Mr. 
Bishop, being an opponent of it. How far 
ought the friends of woman suffrage to 
rejoice? It is probable that many of them 
have aided in his election; and he is the only 
candidate for whom a woman has spoken 
in public. Had his majority been but a 
few hundred, those who advocated him on 
this ground might claim to have turned the 
scale. As it is, they have done too little to 
constitute any claim upon him beyond what 
is implied in his platform and in his per- 
sonal preferences. 

I am not one of those to whom the elec- 
of General Butler seems the worst of calam- 
ities, although I sincerely regret it. It is 
apart of the general reaction against the 
shortcomings of the Republican party, 
which reaction I personally share. Some 
of General Butler's views in regard to state 
government seem to me very reasonable, 
though nine-tenths of what he says on this 
subject is undoubtedly pure clap-trap. He 
will have every inducement to make a good 
governor; and his powers will be so limited 
that he will be compelled to the exercise of 
some tact and conciliation. The chief evil 
of his election isin the bad example that it 
gives ,to our young people, of success at- 
tained by the arts of a demagogue. Never- 
theless an occasional relapse of that kind is 
quite inevitable under a republican govern- 
ment. Those of us who can recall the 
election for three successive years of Henry 
J. Gardner can hard)y feel despair because 
Gen. Butler now achieves the same victory, 
under circumstances far less favorable to 
mischief. Success usually makes men con- 
servative; the governor can only make a 
limited number of appointments and -his 
council must pass upon those; and though 
he can veto legislation, yet much of it would 
not suffer by delay. He can also veto ap- 
propriation bills; but the party he repre- 
sents have generally shown themselves as 
enlightened as their opponents in re- 
gard to all the reformatory, charitable 
and educational institutions of the state, 
and these are the things most essential. It 
is a merit of our legislature, that there 
is usually very little of politics in it. I can- 
Not recall a strictly political division on a 
Single question that occurred during the 
two years I served in that honorable body. 
Very little legislation will now turn upon 
Politics and comparatively little on the per- 
80nal influence of the governor. So much 





for the general situation; now as to woman 
suffrage. In the ‘‘History of Woman Suf- 
frage,” bv Mrs. Stanton and others (vol. ii., 
p. 514) will be found the speech of ‘Mr. 
Butler of Massachusetts,” on Jan. 24, 1872, 
upon presenting a memorial of 35,000 wo- 
men in behalf of woman suffrage. In a 
brief speech, he stated the rightful claim 
of the mothers of the land to a voice in 
legislation; pointed out that woman suf- 
frage would be a less innovation on the 
feudal law than that already made in the 
equal division of property between husband 
and wife, and closed with saying, ‘‘As cer- 
tainly as the sun rolls round in its course a 
few more times, just so sure will the right 
asked for in this petition be accorded to 
the women citizens of the United States.” 
This committed General Butler unequivo- 
cally to woman suffrage. It was ten years 
ago, and he of all men might claim that he 
could not be held bya position taken at 
that remote period. He may have often re- 
affirmed this position since, but if so I am 
not aware of it. In such of his speeches 
during this campaign asI have happened to 
read, there has not been a word of refer- 
ence to the subject; though this may be 
an omission of the reporters or an oversight 
of the reader’s. If he still holds to his 
opinion of ten years ago, I can see no rea- 
son for studiously avoiding a point which 
made an essential part of the ‘‘new depart- 
ure” of the Democrats in this state. If, on 
the other hand, he is true to his position 
then taken—and if the Democrats are true 
to theirs—there is no reason why we should 
not have municipal suffrage for women 
enacted at the next session of the legisla- 
ture. Nevertheless, those who expect it 
must have more faith in the binding power 
of platforms than I have. If the Demo- 
crats in the legislature can ‘‘conquer their 
prejudices” and be true to their party 
pledges, they will be entitled to the credit 
of doing morethan the Republicans have 
ever done. 7. W. &. 


A RUSSIAN SND AN AMERICAN.—AN EX- 
PERIENCE IN NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska has a great foreign population— 
Russians, Bohemians, Swedes, Danes and 
Germans. They are in the main thrifty 
and industrious citizens. Some of them, 
few compared with the whole, attend pub- 
lic meetings and read and speak our lan- 
guage. At a meeting held by Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, a spirited discussion 
was had. Three men spoke against suffrage 
for woman; two of them, twice. The 
school teacher, a young man not old enough 
to vote, was very fierce in his opposition. 
He declared that ‘‘women did not want to 
vote.” When he sat down, a man named 
Ole Brelson, a Russian by birth, replied to 
this young American. He said, ‘‘ You 
make speak like the Czar of Russia, young 
man! I come here because I wanted to 
represent myself. When the slaves were 
freed, I said, ‘If it is good for me it will be 
good for them.’ And nowI should hate 
to say to my wife and daughters that they 
are not so good as the niggers. I Vore 
FoR WOMEN.” 

The Russian, out of his own experience 
as a subject, felt sympathy with women 
who are also subjects. Young America 
knew that time, fleet-footed, would invest 
him with all the rights of citizenship. He 
could look down on women, and keep his 
sense of superiority. L. & 
—?1 oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. . 





In the Vermont legislature, last week, the 
committee on the judiciary reported ad- 
versely on the petition of Mrs. M. H. Kin- 
ney and 150 others, and recommended that 
the prayer for woman suffrage, etc., be de- 
nied, and that the petitioners have leave to 
withdraw. 

Mr. Roberts of Burlington asked that the 
petition be read, which was done. 

This petition asked for woman suffrage, 
asa right already existing under the pro- 
visions of the 14th and 15th Amendments 
of the U. S. Constitution. We regret that 
the petitioners should have made their ap- 
plication upon ground no longer tenable, 
since the U. §. Supreme Court has already 
decided that these Amendments do not ap- 
ply to women. Of course that decision is 
final, and the legislature could not legally 
comply with the request of the petitioners. 

Now let our friends at once petition for 
a statute conferring full municipal suffrage 
on women. The right to give a part implies 
the right to give the whole. 

Legislatures can also give women Presi- 
dential suffrage under Article 2, p. 1, sec. 
2 of the U. S. Constitution. 

Send in a new petition at once, and ask 
for a hearing before a special committee. 

H. B. B. 





NATIONAL WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
National W. C. T. U. convened in the 
Christian Church, at Louisville, Ky., on 
Wednesday, Oct. 25, 1882. ~t adjourned 
Saturday evening, Oct, 28. 

The platform was handsomely decorated 
by six large national silk flags, growing 
plants, and cut flowers. In front of the 
reading-stand was placed a shield composed 
of tube roses, white and pink dahlias and 
geraniums. In the upper division the word 
“sobriety,”’ in purple on a white ground. 
Upon the desk stood a slender stand, 
wreathed with smilax, at the top of which 
rested a dove with outspread wings. Shields 
bearing the names of all the states and terri- 
tories were placed upon the walls, while 
bannerets in pale blue and geld, bearing 
the names of the states, marked the situa- 
tion of each delegation in the church. 

Delegations were nearly full at the open- 
ing. The whole number present was 1561, 
smaller than last year on account of the 
great distance from the states having the 
largest local membership. Delegates were 
present from twenty-nine states and territo- 
ries. 

No backward steps were taken during 
this convention, in any direction, while all 
lines of work were strengthened. Consti- 
tutional Prohibition as the ultimate legisla- 
tive measure, scientific and bible temper- 
ance, education for the young, gospel tem- 
perance for those under the curse of strong 
drink, were all emphasized anid reiterated. 
Whenever the subject of the franchise for 
woman was touched it was received witb 
marked favor, by apparently a majority of 
the convention and audience, though it was 
evidently distasteful to some, and feared by 
afew. No subject was more eagerly listen- 
ed to than this. At the reception on Wednes- 
day night, which was the gala of the cor- 
vention, when Col. Bain of Louisville gave 
the address of welcome, he said: ‘I con- 
gratulate you that the bonds which have so 
long bound the purpose of woman, because 
of her sex, are lousening, and that the pos- 
sibilities of her influence and intelligence 
are breaking on the world lik. light on the 
darkness when God said, ‘Let there be 
light.’ The beautiful idea out of which 
came this republican government, the idea 
that a man of brain and heart and con- 
science is as good as any other man—even 
though the man of brainand heart and con- 
science be a beggar and the other man a king 
—has grown until we now say a being of 
brain and heart and conscience isas good as 
any other being, even though the being of 
brain and heart and conscience be a woman 
and that other being a man.” 

Col. Bain, further on in his speech, made 
allusionto the unhappy notoriety of Ken- 
tucky whiskey, as follows: ‘It gives me 
pleasure to welcome you to old Kentucky, 
the hunting-ground of Daniel Boone, the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, the land of 
rich blue-grass pastures, fine horses, fair 
women, and alas, ‘Bourbon whiskey.’ The 
last is not a source of pride, but it belongs 
in the sum, and as Kentuckians are wed- 
ded to their state, like man and wife, ‘for 
better, for worse’—we say, ‘with all her 
faults we love her still—but not her sféills. 
When constitytional prohibition shall have 
killed the worm of the still that now de- 
vours our golden grain, the water of moun- 
tain, valley and blue-grass glen will leap to 
the music. 

‘Stills have come and stills have gone, 
But 1 go on forever.’ 

Most of the pulpits of the city were opened 
to the ladies on the Sunday following, and 
were filled with unprecedented credit. 

This convention has done much not only 
to forward the cause of temperance in the 
South, but also, to break down the preju- 
dice against woman in public work. One 
clergyman who came to the convention op- 
posed to the whole movement, said, ‘‘My 
views are entirely changed:—I now wish 
we could put such women into every pulpit 
in the land.” 

The next annual convention will be held 
at Detroit. a & & & 
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NEW YORK HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


The New-York House and School of In- 
dustry,at No. 120 West Sixteenth-st., gives 
infirm and destitute women employment in 
needlework, at such a rate of remuneration 
as will enable them to live. This work is 
done either at their houses or at the House 
of Industry, where instruction is given in 
sewing to those who require it. A sewing- 
school for young persons is also maintained 
at the House. The society is not denomi- 
national, and as it depends to a great extent 
for its support upon the public, its opera- 
tions are extended or contracted as that sup- 
port is given or withheld. 








RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its sixteenth annual conven- 
tion at Infantry Hall, Providence, Oct. 26. 

The meeting was called to order at ten 
minutes of 11 o’clock by the president of 
the Association, Mrs, Elizabeth B. Chace. 

In the absence of the secretary, Mrs. 
L. J. Doyle was chosen secretary pro tem. 

CCMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The following committees were then ap- 
pointed: 

On Nominations—Mr. George S. Burleigh, Mrs. E. 
C. Hinckley, Mrs. Nancy Garlin, Anna E. Aldrich. 

On Resolutions—Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Mrs. Mary 
Peckham, Mrs. Fanny Palmer. 

On Finance—Mrs. E. C. Hinckley, Mre. Jeannie 
Adams, Miss Patty Doyle, Charlotte A. Jenckes. 


SECRETARY'S AND TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Mrs. Doyle then read the report of Mr. 
William 8. Liscomb, the secretary,in which 
was given a concise and interesting account 
of the proceedings of the various meetings 
held during the year. 

The president regretted that the Associa- 
tion was to lose the services of so excellent 
a recording secretary as Mr. Liscomb had 
been. She was glad that there was one 
man inthe state willing to perform such 
labor for the Association. 

Mrs. Mary F. Wood, the treasurer, then 
read her annual report, which, after having 
been pronounced ‘‘correct” by Mrs. Garlin 
and Mrs. Norton, auditors, was duly re- 
ceived. Receipts, $516.50; disbursements, 
$494.90—bualance, $21.60. 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer then addressed 
the convention, As the audience, accord- 
ing to precedeat, was composed chiefly of 
the workers in the cause of woman suffrage, 
she would address her words especially to 
workers. She proceeded to consider the 
subject of the woman’s movement in four 
aspects, namely, the educational, the indus- 
trial, the legal and the political, showing 
that in all these divisions of the work, save 
the political, action had preceded argu- 
ment, while in the political work argument 
had preceded action. In all the fields but 
the political the movement had been carried 
forward almost unconsciously, and by 
workers who had never stated to themselves 
even, the full meaning of their work. In 
the political field the work must be volun- 
tary, and must spring from a desire on the 
part of the women to gain their political 
rights and a desire on the part of the men 
to grant them. ‘The speaker defined poli- 
tics, showing how in its broad and proper 
sense it covered the very work that women 
had ever been doing—work for the good 
of the state and humanity. The super- 
ficial newness of the political aspect of the 
question, therefore, was a very deceptive 
thing. It really was not a new thing that 
this Woman Suifrage Association asked for. 
The woman’s movement was the same that 
fromthe foundation of society had gone 
on, broadening and elevating human na- 
ture. If women had lost in the past by 
being a subject class, men on the other 
hand had lost by keeping them subject, as 
was always the case when there was a sub- 
ject class, and its masters. The time had 
come when the high and spiritual cualities 
of women must unite with the sterner 
qualities of men for the good of the state 
and of humanity. Of the justice of this, 
and of the benefits to accrue, she argued. 
In essence this movement meant that those 
spiritual forces of nature which had been 
kept in subjection and dominated over by 
the material, were coming more and more 
into recognition. It meant the develop- 
ment of the individual. It meant that 
these same duties that women had always 
performed they would always perform. 
It meant that women’s hearts would gravi- 
tate naturally towards those departments 
which developed towards individual life, 
and that men would gravitate naturally to- 
wards those questions which affected the 
external forms. It meant that when moral 
and material questions together were placed 
before the legislature, the moral question 
should not be stifled before it was fully dis. 
cussed, by the overpowering influence of 
the material side. 1t meant the recognition 
of woman’s political rights in consideration 
of the fact tnat she had intellectual duties. 
It was no new field. It would but give to 
woman the ability to do her work with bet- 
ter education, better special training, and 
independence to do the work. The woman 
suffrage movement did not mean the de- 
struction of the marriage relation. It 
would not alter the relative positions of 
man and woman. It simply made it possi- 
ble to know more plainly what men and 
women should be. 


The speaker in an eloquent peroration,in- 
stanced the self sacrifice and labors of wo- 
man, as showing her right and just claim 
to an egual recognition with man, and ex- 
horted her sisters to improve the opportun- 
ity and make this cause the human cause 
it is. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley then present- 

ed and read the following resolutions: 


First—Resolved, That the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association. assembled in its fourteenth 
annua) convention, congratulates the friends of equal 
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- as 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mnrg. H. P. Dawson has been appointed 
Librarian at the Conant Library in Dudley. 


Miss ANNA BLApEs has been admitted to 
the Louisville College of Pharmacy, which 
will hereafter extend its opportunities to 
women. , 

Miss Berrie ScHorre.p is an artist of 
note in Nashville, Tenn., and is doing 
much toward the development of taste and 
talent for art in that city. 

Mrs. Dr. WarkEN of Boston was chosen 
president of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, at its thirteenth annual meeting 
just held in Philadelphia. 


Mu.e. Coururrer and a friend, Direc- 
tresses of Schools in Paris, are now on a 
visit to this city, being sent by the French 
Educational Government to look into Amer- 
ican systems of public and private schools. 


Miss Mantua C. Newton of South- 
borough has returned from South Africa, 
where she has been teaching in the higher 
grade of schools for the last five years. 


Marre Van Zanpt, who has scored a 
great success abroad, although.very attrac- 
tive personally, is said to have thought too 
much, and to be on too high an intellectual 
plane, to be merely pretty. She was born 
on a ranch in Texas. 

Miss HELEN M. Parkuurst, daughter 
of Superintendent Parkhurst, of Worces- 
ter, has accepted the position as teacher of. 
French, astronomy and mathematics at 
Granville Female College, Ohio, at which 
institution she graduated with high honors 
in June last. 

Mme. BLancne Leg CuILp, the author 
of the papers on Egypt now appearing in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, is the wife of a 
nephew of the late General Robert E. Lee. 
Mr. and Mrs, Chiid reside in the depart- 
ment of the Loiret, France, not far from 
the town of Montargis, the large estates of 
the lady’s family being situated in that dis- 
trict. 

Mrs. M. T. Exsxryeg, of China, Me., re- 
cently presented the trustees of the Hal- 
lowell Industrial School for girls with her 
check for $1,000, the money to be devoted 
to the fund for erecting an additional build- 
ing to accommodate the wants of the 
school. This is not the first benefaction 
which this noble lady has made this insti- 
tution. 

Dr. Saran E. WiLpdeER, a graduate of 
Boston University, has just returned from 
Europe, after a stay of two years and a half 
among the hospitals and clinics of Vienna 
and Paris. Her unusual facilities for study, 
combined with thorough devotedness to her 
work, will ensure her success wherever she 
chooses her field of labor. She is now 
temporarily at Fairview Electropathic 
Institute, Binghampton, N. Y., taking 
charge of the patients, while Prof. and Dr. 
Mills take a much needed vacation among 
Eastern friends. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE has purchased and 
is occupying the house known as 13 West 


up inan uncommonly tasteful way and which 
friends describe as a veritable bijou. Lady 
Duffus Hardy and her daughter, Miss Isa 
Hardy, just returned from Europe by the 
City of Rome, will be Mrs. Leslie’s guests 
during the winter, and it is not improbable 
that13 West Fiftieth street will be the scene, 
during the season, of some very pleasant 
entertainments. 


Mrs. Saran K. Botton, formerly on the 
staff of the Congregationalist, in this city, 
has been abroad for more thana year, 
principally for literary material. Mr. Bol- 
ton joined her in London last spring, from 
whence they visited Paris and passed the 
summer travelling inNorway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Russia. While abroad Mrs. Bol- 
ton has contributed some notable literary 
papers to various Amercan periodicals, of 
which one on Grace Greenwood (published 
in the Independent), and ‘‘The Higher 
Education of Women,” from a study, and 
Newnham College in England, attracted 
much attention, 


Miss LELIA PATRIDGE made a most pro- 
nounced success at the Teachers’ Institntein 
Alleghany; her primary school work was a 
revelation to Pennsylvania teachers, and 
has created a great demand among them for 
her forthcoming book on ‘“The New Meth- 
ods of Education.” Her lecture ‘‘We Girls’: 
given on the last evening of the Institute, 
was pronounced the best lecture ever given 
by a woman in Alleghany, with the possi- 
ble exceptions of Anna Dickinson and Mrs. 
Livermore; and some of the critics aver 
that it was worthy of comparison with the 
latter lady’s ‘‘What shall we do with our 
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rights upon the auspicious condition of their cause, 
Many universities at home and abroad have adopted 
in a complete or partial form, co-education; nearly 
all industrial occupations in the United States are 
now open to both sexes; property laws have been 
tly improved in their bearing upon women; 
mited woman suffrage—sometimes in school, some- 
times in all municipal questions--is now the law in 
England, Denmark and Scotland, as well as in a 
dozen American states; the people of several West- 
ern States are soon to vole upon constitutional 
amendments submitted by their respective legisla- 
tures abolishing the sex qualifications in all voting, 
andall the signs indicate a growing conviction of 
the necessity, practicability and justice of continued 
enlargement of woman's sphere until she stands 
man’s fall equal in the eye of the law. 

Second—Resolved, That we find special cause for 
encouragement in the appointment of standing com- 
mitteecs on woman suffrage by both branches of the 
United States Congress, and in the report of the 
Senate committee to which was appended the name 
of our senior Senator favoring the submission of 
the proposed sixteenth amendment to the national 
constitution. 

Third— Resolved. That we have aleo noticed with 
satisfaction the cordial mannerin which a portion of 
the press of our State improves every opportunity to 
welcome to its columns the discussion of impartial 
suffrage, and to speak respectful and earnest words 
in its behalf. 

Fourth— Resolved, That in view of what has been 
conceded by men, and while still demanding of them 
recognition of woman’s right to whatis yet tobe 
won, we urge with renewed energy ucLon women 
themselves, a bioad, thorough, faithful discharge of 
the duties which every new opportunity brings, 
And mindful of man’s indifferent and ignorant 
exercise of the franchise on the one hand and 
woman's lack of interest in and understanding of 
freat questions of public concern on the other, we 

ereby aflirm our conviction of the overshadowing 

importance of political education asthe necessary 
complement of political power in a republic. 

Fifth—Resolved, That since in our jndgment this 
movement is all inclusive, we demand not only 
political, but educational, industrial, social «quality, 
irrespective of sex. Itis areproach that the doors 
of Brown University are still closed to young 
women; that no woman has yet been a’ pointed upon 
our Board of State Charities; and that in social cue 
tom and legal practice odious distinctions are still 
made between the fallen man and the fallen woman. 

Siath—Resolved, That we miss from their accuse. 
tomed places to day, the three friends who have 
passed on since our last ani ual meeting,and no longer 
answer to our roll-call. Susan Sisson was for years 
a marked figure in anti-slavery and woman suffrage 
conventions, always strong in conviction, faithful 
in the discharge of cuty, clearin her understanding 
of fundamental troths. The Rev. J. M. Brewster 
brought tous his personai and official influence, 
never hesitating to express with manly consistenc 
his faith in the justice of our cause. And Susan B. 
P. Martin, for years our Treasurer and a member of 
our Executive Committee, was ever wise in counsel 
and untiring in devotion. It isa privilege to recall 
her interest in all that relates to the advancement of 
woman, the reformation of the criminal and the 
bettering uf social conditions. May the influence 
these fellow-workers have left behind them strength- 
en us to more unselfish service of the principles 
they loved and served. 

Seventh— Resolved, That the achievement of the 
past, the oppeeume of the present and the mem- 
ory of our dead, alike summon us toa new year of 
work. Let the thoughtful men and women of 
Rhode Island join hands in an earnest endeavor to 
plant in this hume of sou) liberty a commonwealth 
wherein an intelligent ballot shall dictate legislative 
and executive equity. 


The resolutions were not acted upon at 
this time. 
POLITICAL EDUCATION. 
Rev. Mr. Hinckley then addressed the 
Convention, using for the text of his re- 
marks the fourth resolution in the series, 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 

Upon report of the committee on nom- 

inations, the following officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: 


President—Mrs. Elizabeth B, Chace. 

Vice Presidente—Augustine Jones, Providence; 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Newport; Miss Phebe 
Jackson, Providence; Mre. Catherine C. Knowles, 
East Greenwich; Mrs. O. Arnold, Chepachet. 

Recording Secretary—Mre. Mary C. Peckham, 

Correspondiny Secretary—Miss Susan C, Kenyon. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary K. Wood, 

Executive Committee—Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, Mrs. 
Anna E, Aldrich, Mrs. Francis C. Frost, Mrs. Mary 
T. Metcalf, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, Mrs. Mary J. Chan- 
ning, Mrs. J. M. Brewster, Mrs. Ruth B. Barleigh, 
Mrs, Charlotte A. Jenckes, Mrs. William B. Bowen, 
Mrs X. D. Tingley. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. . 
The president, Mrs. Chace, opened the 
afternoon session with a brief address: 


AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


In looking back over the fourteen years 
of the Association’s existence, she saw 
many signs for encouragement for the cause 
throughout the land. The recent victories 
on behalf of prohibition in the West, she 
said, were largely due to the efforts of wo- 
men; apd as the women would not have 
had the courage or the opportunity to do 
that work, but forthe influence that the wo- 
man suffrage movement had had in prepar- 
ing the way, those victories might properly be 
considered as among the successes of the 
woman suffrage movement. The move- 
ment had even made some advance here in 
Rhode Island. Its advocates received 4 re- 
spectful hearing here, and although the 
doors of Brown University had not been 
thrown open to women, yet the admission 
was made by college officials that the col- 
lege would be more easily governed if we 
had the co-education of the sexes. The 
speaker had come more and more to feel 
that participation in the administration 
of public offices was a duty, the responsibil- 
ity of which woman could not avoid by 
avoiding to seek the opportunity to perform 
that duty. 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer then delivered 
an address commemorative of the life and 
services of Mrs. Susan B. P. Martin, whose 
work with that of others who have passed 
away is mentioned in appropriate terms in 
the sixth resolution, 


MRS, SUSAN B. P. MARTIN. 


When, near the birth of the R. I. Woman 
Suffrage Association, I, a young girl, began 
to attend its meetings, I was personally un- 
acquainte? with all the women of its mem- 
bership. Attracted solely by my interest in 
the question, I went to the meetings with- 
out knowing a single pronounced woman 
en there gathered, and without 
thought of the near and dear friendships 
which were to spring in blessing from un- 
ion withthat body. One of the first faces 
to impress itself upon my notice was that 
of the friend and constant worker, who has 
been removed from this membership by 
death since the last public meeting was 
held. The extreme beauty of that face was 


the firstattraction. The lily-like head; the 
deep pathetic eyes; the firm chin and re- 
served lips; the delicate coloring; the rare 
grace of carriage; the still atmosphere of re- 
pose that dignified the personatity, all these 
impressed me, as they must have done every 
beauty-lover, like a strain of music which is 
at once subtle, strong and harmonious. 

It was not long before this attraction was 
answered by the beginning of a friendship 
so close and intimate that I speak before 
you to-day as one who mourns a broken 
link in the inner circle of the elect few who 
have place nearest the heart. Of the deeper 
revealings of that friendship I cannot speak 
in any public presence. But here, where 
meet her chosen associates to work for her 
best-loved public cause, I may speak as 
freely of our lost helper and friend as it is 
fitting to do in any place. Mrs, Martin had 
a strongly-marked individuatity, as distinct 
as | ever knew, both in its conscious and 
unconscious manifestations. She combined 
quiet and somewhat measured movement 
with rapid, effective work, and sustained 
executive power to a degree rarely equalled, 
Without fuss or fret, without apparent haste 
and with no jar of machinery, she passed 
from field to tield of occupation, bearing or- 
der, beauty, exquisite, dainty housewiteli- 
ness stamped upon every fruit of her hands. 
Her home was her consecration. Her 
housekeeping was an art. And the two de- 
votions never antagonized each other as in 
many homes. Every material detail of the 
house must be perfect to suit the artistic de- 
mand; but husband, child and guest felt 
perfect freedom of action, and a generous 
epenness of the spctless rooms proved 
that the housekeeper valued all these 
physical details as merely secondary to the 
spirit of true home making, which the 
mother and friend exemplified. Her moth- 
erhood was such an absorbivg passion, tem- 
pered by reason and the constant endeavor 
to choose for the child the really bestthing, 
and not simply the thing most desired, such 
a high quality oflove and self-sacrifice as 
only strong minded as well as tender-hearted 
women show. Mrs. Martin’s mental power 
was distinctively practical in its aims and 
accomplishments. Impatient of fruitless 
speculation, testing all shams and pretence 
with a quick appeal to fact; a trifle scornful 
toward the sentimentalism that shuts its 
eyes rather than see disagreeable truths; 
clear, straightforward, absolutely sincere, 
with that highest form of intellectual integ- 
rity, which will not deceive itself nor speak 
aught Jess than it firmly believes; this was 
our friend. Had she carried out, through 
early training and later drill of business, a 
marked talent she had for architecture, her 
scientific quality of mind and firm truth of 
character would have made her work of 
that sincere and thorough kind that lasts 
and commands respect. As it was, these 
qualities of acceptance of actual fact and 
statement of exact truth characterized all 
her life and work. She could stoop to no 
unfelt flatteries, to no tricks of cajolement, 
to no kitten-like playing with another's 
weakness for the sake of a personal gain. 
She stated the case as it looked to her, made 
the demand that to her seemed just and 
right, and then left the matter, In a world 
which still believes ‘‘good management” of 
others ‘‘womanly,” and plain, upright aad 
downright honesty as alone proper to mas- 
culine humanity, such a woman will not 
tind life as easy and comfortable as dves the 
woman who uses by less scrupulous meth- 
ods her power of pleasing to attain personal 
ends; unless, indeed, all her relations are 
‘with exceptionally just and high-minded 
people. And to our friend life had a tragic 
side. Her silence and even apparent cold- 
ness covered an intensity of feeling which 
burned like a devouring flame within the 
fragile body until strength failed, and the 
uncomplaining lips closed in death’s final 
stillness over secrets of suffering, mental and 
physical, which were for the most part un 
shared, She was indeed 


“Silent with the silence which might often make 
Dull ears believe the answer unexpressed 

Meant an assent, or acquiescent rest; 

Silence whose earnestuess dull souls mistake; 

But silence out of which words leap and break, 

As from their sheaths swords leap and flash in sun, 
When comes the time for swords, and truce is done.” 


On the rare occasions when she opened 
those well guarded doorways to her inner 
feelings, and disclosed to me the sad earnest- 
ness of questioning, the terrible strength of 
searching that her soul sent out to find the 
meaning of sin and sorrow, and the bad 
disjointing of our troubled world, I trem- 
bled at the hidden unrest her reserved com- 
posure covered so jealously from superficial 
sight. No wonder that the sympathies 
narrow in range,so far as social affiliations 
were concerned, but correspondingly intense, 
wasted and weakened the delicate body. 
No wonder that the resolute mind which 
dared to question and would never cover 
the shadow of doubt by any artificial 
light, the strong nature that would content 
itself with nothing less than truth, and had 
learned such ‘essons of the power of evil 
and the tragic possibilities of life that the 
optimistic view was quite impossible—no 
wonder that this proud, unconquered, but 
suffering life wore out its frail, fleshly gar- 
ment while yet young in years. 

Thisage of inquiry, of activity, of unique 
demand upon womanhood is hard upon such 
women as our friend. Obedient to the small- 
estlaw of feminine service, feeling all that 
women felt in the old days when their lives 
were bounded wholly by the domestic out- 
lines, she was stirred by the moral and in- 
tellectual tides that sweep about the outer 
world. Delicate in health, but of of robust 
purpose, she bravely heid to a resoluteness 
of effort that no suffering could conquer, 
until the last fatal illness. She bore great 
burdens of thought. feeling, complex expe- 
rience, domestic and public activity, with a 
gracious, patient smile that deceived all, 
even her nearest friends, as to the real limits 
of her strength. 

With her public activity, we, in this 
Association, above all others, have tender 
and sacred associations. She was an effec- 
tive worker in the benevolent offices of the 
church which she attended so faithfully 
with her husband and children. She was 
interested in a few general movements of 
reform and charity. But to this Associa- 





tion and its work, and to activities growing 





out of the thought and feeling here engen- 
dered, she was especially and preeminently 
devoted. Herclear sense of justice, her 
regal demand that human relations should 
be adjusted on the basis of rights and not 
of favors shown by superiors to inferiors, 
these made her by natural feelings a be- 
liever in the equality of sexes. Her frank,sin- 
cere honesty made her scorn any concealment 
of that feeling. She had inherited from a 
former generation of her family the instinct 
of reform. She was not weakly satisfied, 
as are most women, with those chariiable 
efforts which simply make a bad condition 
of life more endurable; she wanted to help 
remove the bad condition itself. And 
hence her intelligent and constant devotion 
to this Society, whose principle of action is 
that equal and exact justice between man 
and woman which will alone cure the soc- 
ial and domestic evils which charity but 
softens in effect. In the councils of this 
Association, especially in the deliberations 
of the executive board, our friend was of 
distinct and individual value. Not espec- 
ially fertile in plans, her judgment of pro- 
posed schemes was eminently trustworthy, 
and her execution of accepted trusts always 
thorough and faithful. She served as our 
Treasurer for many years, and on special 
committees without number. She was 
appointed by the Governor of the State a 
member of the Board of Woman Visitors to 
the charitable and pena! institutions. In that 
capacity she served with her usual quick 
insight,ready decision, conscientious thor- 
oughness and practical good sense. She 
felt, as do many women holding similar 
positions of no authority, but of semi- 
official dignity, the humiliating limitations 
of this kind of honorary place, and she 
simply and clearly affirmed her belief that 
authority to remedy evils should go hand 
in hand with permission and opportunity 
to discover them, in Ler pubiic letter resign- 
ing her place on this Board. 

And now with what words shall I speak 
of this loss we have sustained? Beside the 
desolation of the home of which she was 
the guiding and inspiring presence, beside 
the helpless bewildered needs of husband 
and children for the wise and unfailing 
wife and mother, our loss seems slight. Yet 
it is really great, and we have a right to 
mourn. The people who, once accepting a 
principle. feel it their duty to defend it and 
remain unchanged in constancy of devotion 
to it, are not so many that we can lose ene 
without great regret. Professions made in 
moods of excitement and forgotten after- 
wards, or temporary spasms of activity, 
characterize great numbers of so-called work- 
ers; but the faithful, whose granite stead- 
fastness can be counted on every time and all 
the time,who work not from selfish but from 
disinterested motives, who are large- 
minded and generous in the recognition of 
others’ work, and never require « child’s 
sugar-plums of honors or the painfully- 
careful treatment we give moral invalids to 
protect their over-sensitiveness from injury 
—these, faithful, tried, strong and true, are 
rare in any association. Of this elect class 
was our friend, and we mourn her sadly to- 
day. She was in herself a refutation of all 
that shallow scoffers say of ‘‘unsexed wo- 
men,” and ‘‘homes neglected for public 
duty.” In herself she emphasized those vir- 
tues of sincerity and dignified self-respect, 
which a-subject condition has prevented 
many women from acquiring, but which 
we seek to make the common heritage of 
all. In herself she exemplified the peculiar 
charm of a womanhood which is at once 
strong and delicate, fastidious and dainty in 
physical expression. and courageous in 
mind. In her last illness, when the sunset 
hues of life flushed the pale cheek with a 
radiant beauty, how keen was still her in- 
terest in the outside world! The fever 
which burned with unquenchable fire could 
not disturb the gentle, clear-eyed judg- 
ment upon which all near her depended. 
Ah! the rare patience of that sick-room, the 
wonderful self-control, the unvarying cour- 
tesy and sweetness that withheld all com. 
plaint in the midst of terrible suffering! To 
husband and children, and to all who felt 
it, the atmosphere of heroic endurance end 
gracious self-forgetting which breathed in 
the room, consecrated to her last months of 
struggling life, must remain a benediction 
and an earnest call to high and noble being. 
Our friend accepted all life’s duties with 
that simple fidelity which only says ‘‘This is 
the thing to do, of course I must doit.” If 
she did not always see the whole rounded 
relation of her own nature to the world, 


.who of us does? If the limitations of hu- 


man development marked the boundaries 
of her moral and mental ability at points 
which differed from your ideal or mine, she 
but shared the general weakness. But the 
lesson of her life is one which all may heed 
with profit. Sincerity, unquestioning fidel- 
ity to accepted duties, faithfulness to what 
is right through periods of doubt as to what 
is truth, an unflinching, heroic mastery 
of weakness and nervous irritation, that 
made her frequent invalidism only a physi- 
cal, never amental or moral disease, these 
qualities of high virtue read us the lesson 
of her life. 

Oh, friends, all ye who loved her, let us 
help each other in the mighty hope that the 
sweet, cool touch of death upon the fevered 
pulse but stilled the tired spirit to a restful 
slumber, from which the undaunted pur- 
pose, the unspent energy shall wake to a 
happier and more complete fulfilment. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, showed how 
women had administered public charities, 
and how in the exercise of their abilities in 
various ways they had shown themselves 
excellent and prudent managers. He ar- 
gued that women would not be degraded 
by the ballot. On the contrary, politics 
would bacome purified and brought up to a 
higher standard by participation in them by 
women. LVublic men would not want to 
steal if they knew their acts were reviewed 
by women. A board of women investi- 
gators would look right through such men, 
for women were discerners of spirits. 

The Rev. J. W. Hamilton of Boston 
called attention to the past of woman, and 
to those views which regarded her as placed 
in subjection to man. He named many of 
the examples of individual bravery and in- 
dividual administration which are familiar 





in history. But, he said, mere exceptional 
greatness of women would not exalt a 
nation to deal justly with all women. We 
were not waiting to see examples of women 
rising above their privileges, but to make 
privileges in which it would be possible for 
all happily to live and happily to profit by 
these privileges. What progress had been 
made in the last fifteen or twenty years in 
the way of admitting women to educational 
institutions hitherto reserve. to men only 
and into the ranks of the learned profes 
sionals. He was in favor of woman’s suf- 
frage, because he was ashamed to be op- 
posed to it, that is, ashamed of the argu- 
ments against it. Woman suffrage was a 
question of right and therefore would be- 
come recognized, Any repression put upon 
woman by law would cause the law makers 
themselves yet to repeal the law. The 
question was simply a question of time— 
simply the question of progress in the nat- 
ural methods of life that were inevitable. 
God had put it into the heartsand minds of 
the American people to respect woman, 
and when woman should come up from her 
retirement in our society and religious cir- 
cles, to the demand of any conscientious 
right, the inevitable force of the sentiment 
would be to make right, right, and to make 
wrong, forever wrong. 

The Rev. Daniel C, Easton, of Valley 
Falls, spoke ea: nestly and with force. He 
enjoined the ladies to work with untiring de- 
voltion toward the one grand,central thought 
that they had a right to be recognized 
by the party in power. Men and women 
were equal. A few days since a young lady 
preached in his pulpit. When asked why he 
had allowed the woman to go into his pul- 
pit, he replied, simply because the woman 
could preach so much better than any man, 
He made no distinction between man and wo- 
man in these things. Women had done 
much for this country, and in view of what 
they had done and what they had shown 
themselves capable of doing, who would 
now venture to say that woman could not 
occupy all the positions occupied by man? 

Mr. Augustine Jones, principal of the 
Friends’ School gave testimony of his 
faith in the ultimate success of the 
woman's suffrage movement, and of his full 
recognition of the right and the justice of 
the cause. He spoke of the value of patri- 
otism and the importance of teaching it, 
but mothers would never be able to teach 
and instil patriotism into the youth of the 
day, he added, until they knew and had 
their rights as citizens. [Applause.] It 
was the duty of every man to labor with all 
his might to further this cause, with every 
other cause that tended to lift mankind in 
body, in intellect or in spirit. [Applause. | 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, argued 
that conditional suffrage, no matter on what 
ground based, only created a class aristoc- 
racy, and a government of the people, for 
the people and by the people could not live 
and thrive under it. It was folly, she said, 
for men to talk about the failure of democ- 
racy, when no such thing as real democracy 
had ever existed. Women should have the 
ballot on account of its great educational 
influence. She called attention to the pro- 
perty laws and suffrage laws in various 
states; and she added that we could already 
see clearly the dawning of that day when 
man’s innate love of justice and fair dealing 
would prompt him to a full and complete 
settlement of the whole question. Women 
engaged in reform, in social and charitable 
enterprises, she claimed were hampered and 
trammelled in their work without the bal- 
lot. Unless this nation succeeded in throw- 
ing off the antiquated theories and practices 
regarding the position of women, she 
prophesied the country was sure to strand 
upon the shoals of foreign ignorance, intem- 
perance and debauchery. It was impossi- 
ble, she claimed, for one sex to administer 
exact and impartial justice to the other; and 
this, she said, the experience of all ages had 
demonstrated. And yet women had as 
much at stake in this land as men. Mrs. 
Haggart, at some length, made an eloquent 
and striking pleaon behalf of her disfran- 
chised sisters. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The resdlutions presented in the fore- 
noon were then adopted, and the Conven- 
tion adjourned to 8.45 o’clock. 

A large portion of the audience remained 
at the social ‘‘tea” which was held in one of 
the ante-rooms at 6.30 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The President announced that Mrs. Hag- 
gart will lecture in Music Hall, Pawtucket, 
Monday evening next; at Valley Falls on 
Tuesday evening; probably at Woonsocket 
Wednesday evening, at East Greenwich 
Friday evening. Thursday afternoon, she 
added, Mrs. Haggart will be present at the 
first monthly meeting of the season of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association, 
to be held at the Association’s room, No. 14 
Hoppin Homestead Building. 

She then introduced as the first speaker 
of the evening Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, ‘‘a 
citizen of Rhode Island, who had to day 
confirmed her citizenship by joining the 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 


Mrs. Howe said that there were three 
ideas which were appiicable to woman at 
the present day. Tiese were self-help, as- 
sociation, and woman for woman. After 
showing the importance of these principles 
she said that one reason why women had 
not come to the front more was because they 
had not set forth their value sufficiently. 
The leaven had been hidden in the meal, but 
the time had now come for them to bake 
the cake upon the coals and give it to the 
world. They mustset their hearts and their 
hands to work to advance their cause; to ad- 
vance that kingdom of heaven for which 
they prayed. Referring to the presence of 
Mrs. Hagegart, of Indiana, she trusted that 
although that lady represented another sec- 
tion of the country, there would be in wo- 
man suffrage no east, no west, no north, no 
south, but a regenerated country, a regen- 
erated society. [Applause. ] 


Mrs. Chace then states that Mrs. Haggart’s 
residence next week will be at Valley Falls, 
and any one wishing to engage her to lec. 
ture in any of the towns of the state could 
prrite to either Mrs, Haggart or to herself. 


MRS. HAGGART'S ADDRESS, 


_Mrs. Haggart then addressed the au. 
dience. She said that matters had so far 
progressed that to day it was not considered 
a disgrace to belong to a woman suffrage 
association, or for a woman to be robust 
and healthy. Women were finding out 
that they had got brains, and that where 
there was an opportunity for one courage. 
ous woman twenty years ago, there are op- 
portunities for twenty timid women to-day, 
Those people who talked about the femin- 
ity of women and the masculinity of men, 
seemed ulways to runin a groove and 
never to reason. They lost sight of the 
fact that their entire superstructure of views 
concerning women had for its base that old 
common law notion, that husband and wife 
were one, and that one the husband. If a 
woman were not so afraid of being unwo. 
manly, she would be more womanly than 
she is. The speaker, with some sarcasm, 
remarked that the old talk about woman’s 
being ‘‘the power behind the throne” at 
home, was too much of a_ sentimental 
pbrase to be seriously used to-day. All 
that women could do behind the throne at 
home, was to weep over fallen sons and 
daughters and desolated hearths. Women 
had been trammelled everywhere by laws 
and customs that wouid cripple angels and 
affect their usefulness. Taking up a line 
of argument in favor of the ballot for wo- 
men, she claimed that if women could not 
participate in the framing and enactment of 
laws, they should not be held responsible 
to those laws. She criticised severely the 
present condition of politics, and said that 
women were indifferent to the ballot, those 
who had soiled and abused the purposes of 
our political life. It was said that women 
did not want to vote, still there were 185,- 
000 people in Illinois who wanted to vote; 
there were 225,000 women in Ohio who 
had signified their desire to vote; 100,000 
women had petitioned the United States 
government for equal rights. And in the 
face of all these and similar facts we were 
told that women did not wish to vote. The 
speaker, in conclusion, said that the woman 
movement began with Eve, and would go 
on as long as woman was the root of hu- 
manity, the first and best teacher of child- 
hood, the helper and counsellor of man, 
and the adorner and supporter of nations. 

Mrs. Chace hoped if there were any per- 
sons present who wished to object to wo- 
man suffrage, they would make known 
their objections. Complete silence was 
maintained under this invitation. Mrs. 
Chace remarked that if there was no one 
here to object to woman suffrage the Asso- 
ciation would expect an immense amount 
of help during the next year. (Applause.) 

Dr. Warner, of Cleveland, O., claimed 
that women were responsible for the state 
of affairs because, as mothers, they had the 
bringing up of the men. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer remarked that 
the gentleman’s arraignment of woman- 
hood rested on a false supposition—the 
supposition that woman is in a state of 
freedom, in full power and control over the 
men. She need only ask her sisters to re- 
fute that supposition in their own conscious- 
ness. Together manhood and womanhood 
had struggled upward toward a yet half- 
recognized idea ef equal life, rights, oppor- 
tunities and mutual helpfulness. 

Mrs. Garlin also made an earnest plea in 
behalf of the abandoned women. Exper- 
ence had shown how fruitless was any at- 
tempt to reform individuals. The only 
way to deal with the social evil was to make 
woman everywhere an independent, self- 
supporting, self-respecting human being; 
and we were guilty before heaven if we 
suffered ionger this monstrous inequality be- 
tween man sinaer and woman sinner, 

Mrs. Sophia Little spoke of her work 
among abandoned females, who had been 
discharged from prison, telling of her love 
for them, and the love which many of them 
had come to heve for her and for her co la- 
borers. The love of God was the great up- 
building power in all such work, and if this 
love spirit was in the woman suffrage move- 
ment, as she believed it was, it would sure- 
ly prosper. 

Mrs. Burlingame, on being called upon 
for remarks, responded briefly from her 
seat. 

The president then declared the meeting 
adjourned. 
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A WOMAN PREACHER OF 1836. 


Among some papers belonging to Francis 
Jackson, a curious old letter has lately been 
found, which has come into our hands 
through the kindness of Mr. Francis Jack- 
son Garrison. It is interesting from its old- 
fashioned style and many little touches of 
antiquity, but its particular value lies in the 
description of a woman who was a success- 
ful minister in the Baptist denomination 
forty-six years ago, The writer had appar- 
ently been visiting Mr. Jackson in his home 
on Hollis street—a house well known ard 
dear to the old abolitionists. 


LowELL, Nov. 6, 1836. 

Respected Friend,—1 take the very first 
opportunity to tax you with a four-penny 
postage and tell you of my safe arrival in 
this Manchester of New England—‘‘no 
mean city,” I assure you. 

I left Hollis street with a full heart, but 
not with ‘‘briny eye,” nor was it until after 
{ found myself seated in’ car No, 5, by the 
side of Mrs. Spalding, gliding smoothly 
above the blue waters of the Charles, that 
“some natural tears’ came to my relief. 
Happily for me, Mrs. 8. was not inclined 
to talk, so I was left undisturbed to indulge 
emotions which I could not have suppressed 
if 1 would, and would not if I could. 
There are feelings to which words have no 
sort of adaptation, and it were idle for a 
bungler in language, like myself, toattempt 
to create such adaptation, or in common 
parlance to try to clothe such feelings in 
words. They are more appropriately hid- 
den in the recesses of the heart. 

We came pleasantiy, because safely and 
easily on, Mr. and Mrs. Capen and au odd 
fellow called ‘‘the Duke” from Concord, 
being in the same car, and the passengers 
either reading the last Boston papers, or 
conversing by couples—the wind blowing 
coolly, but was less uncomfortable than the 
close atmosphere of crowded car. It was 
net until our arrival at a stopping-place in 
Woburn, when the cars pass each other. 
Here the train stopped and a sort of mur- 
mur was heard. Mr. Spalding looked out 
at the open window on our sice the car and 
said, ‘‘A man dead!” Mrs. 8. and I just 
peeped far enough to see the coat-skirts of 
aman who seemed to be lying under our 
car lengthwise. .Blood was on the ground 
and a crowd immediately gathered with 
mournful faces around the ghastly object. 
So sudden a shock was distressing to the 
occupants of our car—subdued groans and 
exclamations escaped the most of us, es- 
pecially us females. A buffalo was drawn 
from the top of our car and spread over 
the unfortunate victim of carelessness, or 
ignorance, or 1 might say of railroads, and 
they were about to remove him to a wagon 
and as one said, ‘‘to his home,” when our 
train started. The engine carwhich had 
passed over him was pushed back towards 
the stopping-house when we came up at 
first, so itseems it had but just happened. 
Report says it was an old gentleman of sev- 
enty, living in New York or Vermont, who 
had come on to visit his son, a laborer on 
the railroad—that the latter had invited his 
father to walk out and seethe tracks! That 
son must have occasion for bitter self-re 
proach! To realize the awfulness of such 
an occurrence, one must sce rather than hear 
of it. We could not lock on the face of the 
corpse. It was enough to see the garment, 
and to know that a mangled human body, 
ten minutes previous warm with life and 
health, was within it. My dread of rail- 
roads is increased. 

1 found Mr. Crosby and family in usual 
health, and a fine boy of two weeks old on 
acushion by the chamber fire. His name 
is tobe John, and francis is talked of as 
an addition to it. 

Notwithstanding a hoarse cold and 
fatigue from yesterday’s emotions rather 
than exertions, except from talking, I at- 
tended Elder Thurston’s (Free Will Bap- 
tist) church this morning, his being the 
nearest and ve and ste good abolition- 
ists. A contrast, indeed, to churches in 
Boston! Plain and humble in the extreme 
in the interior (the outside very well)and I 
said to myself as I surveyed the congrega- 
tion, ‘‘Not many rich, not many mighty, 
not many noble are here, but maybe there 
are many rich in faith, heirs of an immortal 
kingdom, having treasures laid up in 
heaven.” The music was not fine — Mr. 
Colburn, I am sure, was not there—but I 
thought there might be that melody of the 
heart which is alone acceptab!e to Him who 
seeth not as man seeth. The text was Acts 
II, 24, about Barnabas. ‘‘For he was a good 
man and full of the Holy Ghost. and of 
faith, and much people was added to the 
Lord.” He showed in rather a feeble man- 
ner what it was to be good, and howthe ex- 
ertions of a good man would be blessed. I 
think him a good, but certainly not what 
the world calls a great man. At the close 
he announced, what | found was custom- 
ary, that Mrs. Thurston would preach in 
the afternoon. 1 did not mention that they 
were side by side in the pulpit. In the af- 
ternoon I went again, of course. There sat 
the good minister and his helpmeet in their 
pulpit, a comely pair, and the whole after- 
noon services were conducted by her except 
the reading of the last hymn and the com- 
munion service. She had also made the 
concluding prayer in the forenoon. She is 
fair, with regular features, good expression 
of countenance, and a delicate but hand- 
some figure. Her appearance in the pulpit 
was good, her voice clear, but not loud, her 
enunciation distinct, her manner graceful, 
her reading remarkably well, her dress dark 
ana plain with a plain lace cap, no bonnet, 
cloak nor shawl while speaking. Her 
prayer was fervent, appropriate and com- 
a. brief, and without repetition; 

er language easy and well chosen both in 
her prayer and sermon. The text was, 
‘‘Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, bvt 
the flesh is weak.”” She dwelt chiefly on 
temptation, and described the kinds and the 
process of temptation. The entering into 
temptation, she said, was the consent of the 
will to it. The Saviour was tempted, but 
he resisted it at first. He held no parley 


with temptation. 
to it, therefore he was without sin. We are 
naturally weak. It was necessary that 
Christ should come into the world in order 
that divine strength might be given to us. 
Worldly-minded people are, as it were, sur- 
rounded. They are in a whirlpool of temp- 
tation without being sensible of it. She il- 
lustrated this remark by an instance which 
had come under her own observation. A 
man who had doubted the existence of God, 
became convinced that there was a Supreme 
Being and that man must be accountable to 
him. This conviction produced in his mind 
a resolution to live a new life, and from that 
moment he perceived in himself another 
spirit tempting him to retreat and draw 
back; be felt surrounded with temptations. 
I have lost many valuable thoughts uttered 
by this pious and talented woman. (Mrs. 
C. who, like myself, has a spice of loquacity, 
has been talking and questioning me most 
of the time since I began to write) but I re- 
member she remarked that those who had 
been strongly tempted and had overcome, 
that they had gained strength by their ef- 
forts; they were better prepared to resist fu- 
ture temptations; and that if the holy apos- 
tles had need to watch and pray, how much 
need have we to be watchfui and prayer- 
ful! That Christ had come to do away dis- 
tinctions among men; that we have no right 
to say to the rich man, ‘‘Sit thou here” 
(pointing high) and tothe poor man, ‘‘Sit 
thou there” (pointing to a low place.) I ob- 
served that the colored brethren had as 
good a seat in that house as the white ones. 
She said the rich should be treated accord- 
ing to their worth, and the poor according 
to their worth—moral and spiritual worth. 
This lady is president of the Lowell Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society, and being intro- 
duced to her by a sister, one of Mrs. Cros- 
by’s boarders, she invited me to call on her 
to-morrow morning, which I intend. The 
Elder himself, I judge, must be a very hum- 
ble, meek man, or he would not submit 
thus to be eclipsed by his consort. There 
is nothing assuming or like ‘‘asurping au- 
thority over the man” in her. 

1 left Mr. Bowen’s Picture of Boston in 
your secretary. I would thank you to re- 
turn itto him. Mr. Barnard’s little book, 
unless you take it for Harriet I wish 
she would return to him at the Chapel with 
my thanks. The girls here have come to 
terms, most of them, though some of the 
sterner spirits have left the place. They 
have sent about the country for new hands, 
but are not fully supplied. Iintend going 
to Nashua in the afternoon stage tomorrow. 

Yours respectfully, 
M. Ciark. 


To Rorny: 

The articles I left, the bottle of camphire 
and bottle of wine belonging to Dr. F., I 
wish you would doup (éyhé and send it to 
Mr. Towne, directed to 

“Josiah Crosby, Esq., Lowell. 

For M. Clark.” 
to be left at the car store-house here. Mr. 
Hazeltine ean biing it to Coneurd. My 
love to you and all. I am tired out, eyes 
and all. The bells are all ringing for nine, 
musically enough. M. C. 


Upon the back of the letter is written: 


Ruthy, if you will be kind enough to take 
the pattern | pinned up in the kitchen and 
ask Eliza to fix it, and will then do it up for 
Miss Gibson, either give it to her when she 
calls for her Album,or leave itat Mr. Molli- 
neux’ store, I will be much obliged to you. 
She is a kind girl, and I want to oblige 
her. 

Mr. Crosby says if Mr. Towne will hand 
my bundle to Mr, Tyler, who freights on 
the railroad, he will deliver it to Mr. Crosby 
at this place. 


The letter is directed to ‘‘Francis Jackson 
Esq., Boston,” aad has been folded, filed, 
and indorsed ‘‘Mary Clark, Nov. 1836.” 

oe 
NEBRASKA WOMEN. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, in the Jndian- 

apolis Times, writes: 





**What class of women are in Nebraska 
interested in suffrage?” At Falls City some 
fifteen ladies supposed to be in sympathy 
with the cause were invited toa preliminary 
council at3.P. M. Of the number several 
were late, and one after another the delin- 
quents presented their excuses, which ran 
thus: Two were detained by a monthly 
meeting of the W. C. T. U.; one as secre- 
tary of the Missionary Society, whose meet- 
ing fell on that day, was prevented from an 
early coming; One as leader of the Teach- 
ers’ Meeting, had been preparing the next 
Sunday’s lesson; and still two others had 
hurried from the meeting of a committee 
ia whose hands rested the arrangement of a 
programme for the Shakespeare Club, 
which,adjourned for the summer, was about 
to recommence regular study. This indi 
cates simply that as a ruleit is the women 
of any place who represent a community's 
highest moral aspirations, most self-denying 
religious service and best mental culture, 
who also seek to have their individuality 
recognized by the state. 

The ease with which people can be called 
together in this state is marvelous. One 
can nearly improvise meetings here. Enter- 
ing towns almost unannounced, a little ef- 
fort in a few hours rallies a good audience, 
This manifests both the interest in the move- 
ment and the catholicity of spirit with 
which even opponents listen to a statement 
of the question. This very ease has perhaps 
been prejudicial to the cause; relying upon 
the ready responsiveness of their people, lo- 
cal workers have perhaps taken less pxins 
to effect a thorough organization than they 
otherwise would have done. Wherever 
homes are opened for the entertainment of 
speakers they are the best of the place. 
For example, arriving at Brownville, our 
host was ex-Senator Tipton, whose home, a 
home of rare refiaement and culture, is also 
the center of suffrage sentiment in that lo- 
cality. The testimony of Mrs. Tipton, a 
most gracious and lovely woman, probably 
formulates the experience of many a woman 
upon this question. 

Mrs. Tipton said: ‘‘I always believed iu 





the justice of woman suffrage, and during 


His will never consented . 





the many years of my Washington life used 
often to think that I must give the suffrage 
workers at the Capitol my countenance. 
But I always felt that it might compromise 
my husband’s interests, and his political 
career was my first care. Of course it was 
cowardly; but political life, as at pres 
ent conditioned, makes cowards; and,” 
added the lively lady, ‘‘I do not doubt that 
wives of many other Congressmen kept, 
and keep, their sympathies in check for the 
same se'fish reason.” If so, we hope others 
will expiate the crime by emulating Mrs. 
Tipton’s hospitality and courteous aid to 
the workers. In the country towns the 
churches are most hospitable, and those of 
all derominations, excepting, perhaps, 
the Presbyterian, are unquestioningly 
opened for suffrage meetings. The revel- 
ations made by meetings seem a!ways to be 
fullof local surprises. We have entered 
towns where the best imformed, if not the 
‘‘oldest inhabitant,” himself a suffragist, 
has assured us that only two or three adher- 
ents could be found inthe place, when a 
vote revealed the fact that almost every 
citizen is ready to sustain the amendment. 
Here, as elsewhere, assumption is easier 
than investigation, and here, as everywhere, 
such assumption produces apathy avd pre- 
vents intelligent work. 

It is often urged by men that the ballot 
is needed by them to protect their industrial 
interests, If participation io industries is a 
valid claim for enfranchisement, the claim 
of Nebraska women can not be challenged. 
We have found them doing everything; in 
all forms of business unmarried women are 
muking careers and in all forms also, more 
than in any other communities known to 
us, are married women the business part- 
ners of their husbands. 

Here teaching is rapidly passing out of 
the hands of men and will soon be monop- 
olized by women unless a reaction should 
setin. At theState Normal School, located 
at Peru, where a few years ago the young 
men preparing to teach more than trebled 
the young women, the latter are now largely 
in the majority; while in its beginning the 
faculty was almost composed of men, it is 
now equally divided. Here, too, the chairs 
of both modern and ancient history are 
filled by women. Than this few things 
are more absurdly inconsistent. Among 
all studies that of history contributes most 
toward forming the political opinions of 
people and toward directly influencing 
their knowledge of and their views concern- 
ing forms of government and their under- 
lying principles. No state should entrust 
the instruction of its future citizens in these 
subjects to a disfranchised class, a class 
whose own political principles and knowl- 
edge are held in contempt. 





** Magnificent promises sometimes end 
in paltry performances.” A _ magnificent 
exception to this is found in Kidney- Wort 
which invariably performs even more cures 
than it promises. Here is a single instance: 
‘‘Mother has recovered,” wrote an Iilinois 
girlto ber Eastern relatives. ‘‘She took 
bitters for a long time but without any 
good. So when she heard of the virtues of 
Kidney-Wort she got a box and it has com- 
pletely cured her liver complaint.” 

‘Why didn’t you deliver that message as 
I gave itto you?” asked an Austin gentle- 
mun of his stupid servant. ‘I did de best 
I could, boss.” “You did the best you 
could, did you?” imitating his voice and 
look. ‘So you did the best you could. If 
I ha:! known that I was sending a donkey I 
would have gone myself.” 


Your health depends on the purity of 
your blood. People who realize this are 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla with the best re- 
sults. 

Little daughter:—‘‘Mother, were our first 
parents made of clay?”: ‘‘Adam only, my 
dear, was made of clay; Eve, the woman, 
was evolved from the highest type then in 
existence.” 


FOOD 'ss 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done tothose who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 








CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Mrssrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and | broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itching 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame anc 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to Wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle ot Hoop’s SAnsAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Thave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day Iean walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does not run at all. lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidence of the public. especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one doliar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





Black Boards and Easels. 
N.E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street 
$5 to $20 once Eddees deuten boo. 
ortland, Maine. 











Special attention is invited to the New YVol- 
umes of the Original Series of Illustrated 
Hymns, Songs,and Ballads. 

The volumes already tublished, ard which have 
achieved such a wonderful success, are’ 

Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

By Sarah Flower Adams, 
Oh why, Shouts the Spirit of Mortal be 
rou 


P 
By William Knox. 


Rock of Ages. pee Tepled 
ug. Montague Toplady. 

Abide With Me. — rie 
By Henry Francis Lyte. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
By Felicia Hemans, 
Home, Sweet Home. 
By John Howard Payne. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Hannah Jane. 
By David Ross Locke. 
We shal! have ready for early sales, uniform with 
the above: 
Tennyson’s Royal Hymr for the New Year. 
“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 
By Alfred Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated by Miss 
Humphrey in Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 





Dr. Seara’s Matchless Christmas Song. 
“THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD.” 
Tae ANGEL’s Sone. 

By Edmund Hamilton Seare,D.D. With Full Page 
and Letter-Press lilu-trations by Alfred Fredericks. 
fingraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s Wonderful Ballad, 

CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT, 

By Rose Hartwick Thorpe. Profusely illustrated from 
Fall Page and Letter-Press Drawings by F. T. Mer- 
rill and G. H. Garrett. Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. 





These new volumes will be issued in all the sump- 
tuousness for which the previous volames have re- 
ceived such unqualified praise fro. the press through- 
out the country. 


I Special Holiday Attire. 


In addizion to the usual elegant sty!e in which these 
volumes are published, we shall issue the following 
EIGHT HYMNS AND POEMS, fn a delightfully at- 
tractive shape, called 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 


“Ring Out, Wild Belle,” “He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep,” ‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High,” “Abide With Me,” “Rock of Ages,” 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 
**Nearer, My God, to Thee.”’ 

In an entirely unique and hitherto unattempted 
style, with exquisitely illuminated covers, each book 
having its own spe.ial flowers, appropriate to the 
subject, on a gold ground, and fringed with a heavy 
silk fringe woven especially for them, making the 
most charming, asthey will be the most popular, 
souvenirs of the approaching Holiday Season. 

Each book will be covered by a Protector and in- 
closed in a handsome envelope. Price $1.75, 

These Hymns and Poems are recognized as among 
the sweetest and purest known to our language; and 
in their new dress of beauty and grace, they will 
largely divide the honors with the most elegant of 
Holiday Cards. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newesdealers, or 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lec and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTO! 


“Wide Awake” 


The Great Pictorial Magazine for Young 
Folks. Only $2.50 a year. 

The great pictorial magazine for young 
folks, in its happy combination of the en- 
tertaining and practical, ranks first among 
the juvenile publications of the world. 


BABYLAND. 


The Only Magazine in the World Ex- 
pressly for Babies. Only 50 cts. a year. 





No home where a baby laughs and coos 
can be complete without this dainty month- 
ly. During the next year it will be more 
delightful than ever. 

Send the address of your baby, and your 
baby friends, and specimens will be sent 
them. 


Little Folks’ Reader. 


For Public and Private Schools and 
Homes. Price 75 cts. a year. 


A refined and charmingly illustrated 
monthly. 


THE PANSY. 


A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Boys and 
Girls. Only 75 cts. @ year. 
While entertaining for every day in the 
week, this periodical is especially suited for 
Sunday reading. It isedited by Mrs. G.R. 
Alden, author of the Pansy Books. 


Nearly 2000 original illustrations by American Ar- 
tists, and more than 100 new books by popular Amer- 
ican authors, are included in D. Lothrop & Co.'s 
Holiday announcements. So liberal an expenditure 
has never before been made by one firm in a single 
year for Holiday Books.—7he American Bookseller. 


The Boston Transcript says: The books of the 
Mesers. Lothrop now in preparation exceed in im- 
portance and attractiveness those of any previous 
season. We aretold that their publications sell at 
sight. We know of one family where, from young. 
est to oldest, they are a delight and a bond of sym- 
pathy. Notwithstanding a million and one-half of 
illustrated books were issued by Messrs. D, Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, last year, they received orders, late in 
the season, for more than ten thousard volumes 
which could not be filled. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


Orders for subscriptions and specimen numbers, 
applications for agencies, special terms and circulars 
may be sent to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


Longfellow Calendar 


—AND— 


Emerson Calendar, 
For 1883. 


These Calendars haye been prepared with the ut- 
most care, and are so tasteful that they cannot fail to 
commend themeelves to the public. 

The selec:ions for each day of the year have been 
chosen with great skill from the writings of Mr. 
Longfellow and Mr. Emerson. 

The Longfellow Calendar has an excellent portrait 
of the Poet, views of Mr Longfellow's Cambridge 
home, and of the Belfry of Bruges. Below, on the 
right, is a figure of Evangeline, on the left a figure of 
Priecilla. 

A giant pine tree, its branches bearing a ecroll 
with the words “The Emerson Calendar, 1883," 
forms the chief decoration of the other calendar. 
At one side of the d: sign is a vignette of Mr. Emer- 
son's home in Concord. 

The execution of the Calendars is very noteworthy, 
twenty colors being used +o skilfully as to produce a 
rich yet tasteful and beautiful effect. The admirers 
of Longfellow and Emerson will heartily welcome 
these beautiful souvenirs. Price $1.00 each. 





Robert Browning. 


A New Volume, containing Acamemnon, La Sals- 
14Z, PaULIne, and Drematic Ipyis (First and 
Second Series), lvol. 16mo. $1.50. 


These poems differ widely in subject and in style 
of treatment, but embrace some of the strongest and 
most cheracteristic of Mr. Browning's poctry. 





Mother Goose for Grown 
Folks. 


By Mrs. A.D. T. Wuitney. New Edition, consid- 
erably enlarged. [lustrated by AuGustus Hoppin, 
12 mo, attractiyely bound, $1.50. 


Mrs. Votew has added several fresh chapters to 
the original edition of this book, in which she ap- 
pies, with variations, the sense and nonsense of 

other Goose's nursery rhymes to the experiences of 
grown folks, and contrives to elicit no small amount 
of wit and wisdom. 





Darley’s Evangeline. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With sixteen 
Jilustrations by F. O. C. Dariey. Folio, unique 
binding, in box. $10.00. 


These illustrations describe in very effective and 
graceful style the leading scenes and principal char- 
acters of this world-famous poem. The book is every 
way artistic, and is a notable gift-volume. 





John Randolph, 


By Henry Apams. Fifth volume in ‘American 
Statesmen” Series. 1 vol. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


Mr. Adams depicts Randolph's career and charac- 
ter with a force and distinctness which make the 
volume one of the most attractive in the series to 
which it belongs, 





Hints for Pupils in Draw- 
ing and Painting. 


By Heten M. Knowrron. Cheaper Edition. With 
- by the late Wm. M. Huawt. 16 mo, 


A cheaper edition of a book containing admirable 
technical and practical! suggestions for persons study- 
ing drawing or painting. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 


Parisian Art and Ar- 
tists. 


By Henry Bacon. Profusely illustrated. 
1 vol. 8vo. $3.00. 
Containing the artist-author’s popular 
“Scribner” articles, largely augmented, de- 
picting with pen and pencil the works and 
life of the most popular and famous Parisian 
artists of to-day, with nearly fifty full-page 
facsimiles of their original drawings. There 
are very brilliant accounts of Carolus, Du- 
ran, Detaille, Bastien-Lepage, Frére, 
Munkacsy, and their best known disciples; 
and descriptions of the American artists in 
Paris, the Salon, the artists’ quarter, etc. 


Memoir of John A. 
Dahlgren: 
Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By his 
widow, MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 

1 vol. 8vo. With portraits and illustra- 

tions. $3.00. 

An interesting ani valuable memoir of a 
distinguished officer, who illustrated his 
country’s record, both by his scientific at- 
tainments and his services in war-time. 


A Sketch of Bangor. 


By GeorGE F, Goprrey. 1 vol. Oblong 
folio. Illustrated with fourteen full-page 
heliotypes, from photographs made by 
the author. Richly illuminated covers. 
$2.50. 

A well-written and brilliantly illustrated 
account of the city of Bangor, with chap- 
ters on its Settlement and Growth, Indus- 
tries and Societies, Public Buildings, 
Wealth and Prospects, Social Features 
Drives, etc. 


The Round-Table Series 
of Literature Lessons. 


By Kate Sanporn. Printed separately 
on sheets. Price for each author, enclosed 
inenvelope. .25 
These novel and labor-saving Literature 

Lessons are called the ‘‘Round-Table 
Series;” twenty-five papers, from Chaucer 
to Tennyson, with suggestions for stady, 
subjects for essays, special readings for each 
period, brought down to latest date. Each 
author is treated by topics, with his con- 
temporaries in his own country, and after- 
ward, all over the world, grouped in circles 
about the central figure. 














JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi-her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is asnfficient receipt for 
the first enbscription. The change of date printed 
on the paperis a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enslosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuiaz year without waiting fora bill. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING 
The Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association, will be held 
in the Spring Garden Unitarian Church, 
corner of Broad and Brandywine streets, 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday, November 15, 
1882. 

The meeting will commence at 3 P. M.,and 
an evening session will be held at 7.30 P. M. 
Luey Stone, Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well and several other speakers will be in 
atttendance. 
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IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION: 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society will 
hold its eleventh annual meeting in Des 
Moines,in the Baptist church, corner 8th and 
Locust streets, on Nov, 23, and 24, 1882; 
the first session to begin at two p.m., Thurs- 
day, Nov. 23. 

All Associations in the State, county or 
local, whose object is to secure to women 
equal political rights,are earnestly request- 
ed to send delegates, and where not organ- 
ized, the friends of the cause are earnestly 
invited to meet and choose two or more of 
their number to be present and represent 
them. 

Now that the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment has passed one session of the General 
Assembly, and over one hundred news- 
papersin the State have already signified 
their purpose to rally to its support, the 
importance of the work to come before this 
convention will be apparent. Let all come 
with their best thoughts and plans, that an 
active and successful campaign may be in- 
augurated. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbeil, Miss Matil- 
da Hindmaz, and other prominent speakers 


will be present. 
Narcissa T, Bemis, 


Pres. I. W. 8. S. 
Mary J. GoGGEsHALL, 
Ch’m, Ex. Com. 
Appended is the invitation in behalf of 
the Polk county Woman Suffrage Society. 
‘To secure the best results for the Wo- 
man Suffrage Amendment now pending, 
we invite you to meet usin council, at the 
time and place indicated. - 
‘We will receive you cordially, entertain 
you freely, and do all in our power to make 
your stay among us mutually pleasant and 
profitable to the cause. All delegates who 
desire entertainment will please report to 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
600 Seventh Street, Des Moines, before 
Nov. 21, and on arriving you will be met by 
thelocal committee in the parlors of the 
Morgan House, near the Rock Island 
Depot.” 
Linpa M. Harrzetu, 
Pres. Polk Co. W. 8. 8. 
JOSEPHINE A. C. Woops, 
Ch’m. Ex. Com. 


HOIST WITH THEIR OWN PETARD. 


The Republicans of Massachusetts have 

had everything their own way for many 
years. Each year during that time women 
have petitioned for political rights only to 
have ‘‘leave to withdraw.” The great ma- 
jority of women in this State are Republi- 
cans, and they are also a majority of the 
whole people—If they had been voters, the 
Republican party could have carried its 
measures and elected its candidates. But 
they would have had to be such candidates 
that the women could vote forthem. They 
would not have voted for Mr. Bishop, be- 
cause that gentleman by tongue and pen 
ud position, has done what he could to 
hold all honest women to the level to which 
this government degraded Jefferson Davis 
for hiscrime of treason. They would not 
have voted for Gen. Butler, because he stands 
for the liquor Interest, and for princi- 
ples which the women of Massachusetts 
will not support. 

A smal! degree of political sagacity would 
have enabled Republican leaders to see the 
wisdom as well asthe justice of opening 
the door to, and thus winning the power of 
the Republican women of Massachusetts. 
That party is now justly punished for its 
recreancy to the principle of a representa- 
tive government. ‘The man who tied his 





wife up for fear she would run away, and 
left her with the door locked, found on his 
return that his barn and cattle were burned 
and his wife unable to help. It was all the 
result of his own folly. The case with the 
Republicans of Massachusetts is just the 
same. Their own folly bas caused their de- 
feat. May they learn wisdom by it. The 
drop of comfort in it all is, that Geo. But- 
ler is a Suffragist. L. & 
a 
NEBRASKA, 

We have as yet no certain tidings of the 
fate of the woman Suffrage Amendment in 
Nebraska. In Omaha, as we expected, the 
vote has gone largely against it. Next 
week we shall hope for reliable facts and 
figures, H. B. B. 


———_ a o— 








AND OUT OF HER SPHERE. 

The late Amasa Walker recorded the fact 
that in Boston women did not attend lec- 
tures, other than religious ones, until 1827. 
Up to that time it was thought to be impro 
per for a woman to appear in such public 
places. The Lyceum was instituted about 
that time, and women were invited as an 
inducement to secure the attendance of 
men. ‘l'hat was fifty-flve years ago. Now 
the English Woman's Journal publishes a 
case almost parallel, as follows: 


In the journal of the late Caroline Fox 
there is an entry which has a curious sound 
in these days. Writing in June, 1838, she 
describes a visit to Wheatstone, who was 
then engaged in superintending the laying 
down of the first electric telegraph in the 
world, which was that between London and 
Bristol. She says, ‘‘Wheatstone has been 
giving lectures, and is, in fact, in the mid- 
dle of a course. No ladies are admitted, 
unluckily; the Bishop of London forbade 
it, seeing how they congregated to Lyell’s, 
which prohibition so offended that gentle- 
man that he resigned his professorship.” 

It is difficult te conceive the state of mind 
of a Bishop who could think it his duty to 
forbid women to attend lectures on the 
electric telegraph. What would he have 
thought if he could have foreseen the day 
when not only should women be themselves 
acquainted with the principles of the tele- 
graph, but be so largely employed in its 
actual working as--thanks to the public 
spirit of the post office authorities—they 
are at the present day? L. 8. 


| 
TAKING HER OWN PART. 


Women have beep so long accustomed to 
submit to indignity, that it is a pleasure to 
read a fact like the following: 


Middy Morgan, the woman stock reporter 
of the New York Times, taught an insolent 
policeman a valuable lesson the other day. 
“This fellow mistook her for a wanderer 
from the backwoods as she was walking on 
a wharf near she Battery recently, and 
loudly advised her to ‘walk overboard.’ 
She quietiy took his number, reported him 
at his station, identified him when he ap- 
peared at the end of his watch,and had him 
suspended for two weeks without pay. 
The astounded rough tried to beg off, and 
his fellow-officer shut him up with the re- 
mark, ‘Served ye right.’” 


IMPROPER 


And so say we. L. 8. 
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SCIENCE IN COUNTRY TOWNS. 


The liberality of the Trustee of the Lowell 
Fund in permitting the Teachers’ School of 
Science the use of Huntington Hall, in the 
building of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, enables the Boston Society of 
Natural History to extend the benefit of 
their work in this department to towns 
within easy reach by rail of Boston. 

The lessons are free to teachers of the 
public schools, for whose benefit they are 
especially designed, and have been consid- 
ered of practical value to the teachers of 
Boston. 

The lessons for the coming wiater of 
1882-83 will begin on the first Saturday in 
November at three P. M., and will consist 
of two series: first, ten lessons by Prof. W. 
H. Niles of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on Physical Geography; sec- 
ond, five lessons on Physiology, by Dr. H. 
P. Bowditch of Harvard Medical School. 

These tessons are of great value, and 
teachers who apply can have free tickets. 
Thisis a generous offer and should be made 
use of. L. 8 
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A WORD TO SUFFRAGISTS. 








We congratuiate the Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts upon the defeat of Robert R. 
Bishop. It bas been alesson which the poli- 
ticians who nominated him wiil do well to 
heed. The moral is so plain that he who 
runs may read. The Republican party, 
with the woman suffrage reform left out, is 
doomed to permanent defeat. ‘‘Hence- 
forth,” said Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘no man 
who spells negro with two g’s ean be elected 
president.” So we say, in serious earnest, 
—henceforth no man must be elected gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts who is opposed to 
suffrage for women. 

It is to be regretted that party feeling 
and personal considerations have so largely 
obscured the issues, that some friends of our 
reform have felt constrained to stand by 
Mr. Bishop. But they did so reluctantly, 
and as a choice of evils. The plain com- 
mon-sense of a majority refused to support 





him. Unless we mistake the signs of the 


times, we shall all have reason to rejoice in 
the result of this election, as the beginning 
of a new cra of progress and reform. 

H. B. B. 
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A WUED TO REPUBLICANS, 


We congratulate the Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts, upon the defeat of Mr. Bishop, 
a pronounced opponent of woman suffrage. 
‘*‘Whomthe Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 
May our friends ‘‘bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance!” H. B. B. 
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A WORD TO DEMOCRATS. 


We congratulate the Democrats of Mas- 
sachusetts upon the result of their nomina- 
ting a woman suffragist upon a woman 
suffrage platform. We shall look with 
interest to see whether the newly elected 
Democratic senators and representatives 
vote for municipal and presidential woman 
suffrage next winter. Let them stand by 


their platform. H. B. B. 
eee 


WORTH REMREMBERING, 





In 1872, the Republican state convention 
endorsed woman suffrage by declaring in 
the platform that ‘’The Republican party of 
Massachusetts, as the representatives of lib- 
erty and progress, are in favor of extending 
suffrage on equal terms to all American cit- 
izens irrespective of sex, and will hail the 
day when the educated intellect and en- 
lightened conscience of women will find 
direct expression at the bdallot-box.” The 
women believed the Republicans meant 
business, and took an active part in the 
campaign that followed. The result was a 
majority of 50,000 for the Republican state 
ticket. 

But the Boston Daily Advertiser threw 
contempt on the woman suffrage resolution 
and declared that the platform did not bina 
the party. When the legislature met, it 
was overwhelmingly Republican. But 
Hon. J. B. D. Cogswell, Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, himself a Republican 
and a Suffragist, began his speech for wo- 
man suffrage by disclaiming it as a party 
issue, 55 per cent of the Republican mem. 
bers voted against it, and it was defeated. 
Since then, the party has played fast and 
loose with the question—sometimes com- 
mending it and sometimes ignoring it in its 
platforms ;—twice enacting it in the Senate 
and then defeating itintLhe House. This year 
it trifled with the subject by ‘‘Regarding with 
satisfaction the salutary enactments of the 
state legislature for equal rights 
of suffrage, irrespective of sex,” and at the 
same time nominating for governor the most 
conspicuous opponent of woman suffrage 
in the state. 

The Democratic state convention,in 1870, 
postponed the consideration of woman 
suffrage by resolving that ‘‘While we must 
regard it as an existing fact that suffrage is 
aright and nota privilege, and that apy 
restriction upon its exercise should be 
founded in unmistakable policy, we con- 
sider the proposition to extend the suflrage 
to the women of this Commonwealth as 
involving too many social considerations to 
be summarily treated asa mere political ques- 
tion.” As aresult,that party has been in a per- 
manent minority. But this year the Demo- 
cratic party, after mature consideration by 
its State Central Committee and Committee 
on Resolutions, has endorsed woman suf- 
frage as follows: 

‘Equal rights, equal powers, equal bur- 
dens, equal privileges, and equal protection 
by law under the government for every 
citizen of the republic, without limitation 
of race, or sex, or property qualification, 
whether it be a tax on property ora poll- 
tax on persons.” 

The convention showed its sincerity by 
nominating for governor a man who has 
been for many years a pronounced friend 
and advocate of woman suffrage. The re- 
sult is the election of that candidate by 
13,000 majority. 

Let the politicians of both parties heed 
the lesson. The Suffragists, like the town 
of Hull, may bea minority. But ‘‘as Hull 
goes, so goes the State.” H. B. B. 
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NO PROHIBITION IN lOWa. 


Iowa has no prohibition constitutiona: 
amendment afterall. Judge Hayes, of the 
District Court, has decided that the amend- 
ment which the people of the State adopted 
by an overwhelming majority of about 
30,000 in June last, was not legally incorpo- 
rated upon the Constitution ‘and is there- 
fore, invalid. His decision is based upon 
the ground that the act itself and the votes 
by which it was passed, were not spread 
upon the journals of the Legislature in the 
manner rm quired by law, and the same act 
did not pass both houses of the Legislature. 
The act which passed the Senate was very 
sweeping in its terms. It prohibited not 
only the sale and manufacture of liquor as 
a beverage, but also its use for any and al) 
purposes, even saczamental, medicinal or 
any other. This was total prohibition. 
The act which passed the House, and which 
was voted on by the people, was confined 
merely to the prohibition of the sale and 
manufacture of liquor asa beverage, and 
read as follows: 


No person shall manufacture for sale, or 








sell or keep for sale, as a beverage, any in- 





toxicating liquors whatever, including ale, 
wine and beer. The General Assembly shall 
by law prescribe regulations for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition herein contained, 
and shall hereby provide suitable penalties 
for the violation of the provisions thereof. 

This is a very different bill from the oue 
which passed the Senate, and it is almost 
unaccountable that nobody should have dis- 
covered the discrepancy between the two 
acts until now. The subject was not a new 
one in the state, and the legislation upon it 
ought to have been well matured. The 
question had greatly troubled both political 
parties there for many years, and both were 
eager to be rid of it. A proposal was made 
in the Republican State Convention of 1879 
to submit a prohibitory amendment to the 
people. It met with great favor, and when 
it was submitted it was advocated by both 
parties, andthe vute whey taken was re- 
markable for its freedom from partisan div- 
isions. The majority in its favor was a sur- 
prise even to the friends of the amendment, 
and everybody felt relieved that the subject 
was removed from politicsand a fair chance 
would be given it to succeed or fail by actual 
experiment. 

if the full bench do not reverse the de- 
cision of Judge Hayes, the work will have 
to be done all over again. It seems at first 
thought as if the natural result would be the 
adoption of a new amendment in accord- 
ance withall legal requirements, and this 
may be the case. The large majority in 
favor of the first amendment certainly en- 
courages this view. But before the time 
comes for a vote to be taken again, public 
sentiment may undergo a change. The de- 
feat in Ohio and other states has cost their 
cause many friends, and may affect their 
following in lowa. Furthermore the Dem- 
ocrats have been encouraged to take most 
pronounced ground against prohibition by 
the result in,Ohio, and may organize their 
party against a new amendment. It will 
not be surprising if an attempt to secure a 
new amendment meets with unexpected op- 
position. 

This temporary defeat of Prohibition in 
Iowa will have a very important bearing on 
the woman suffrage amendment, now pend- 
ing there. If the Legislature at its next 
session, again votes to submit it, the ques- 
tion will be voted upon two years in ad- 
vance of Prohibition. If the Temperance 
workers are wise they will bend all their 
energies towards carrying woman suffrage, 
without which Prohibition can never be en- 
forced. H. B. B. 
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THE WORK IN INDIANA. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, at the 
monthly meeting of the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, in Providence, 
last week, gave interesting particulars of 
the work in Indiana. 

From ber address, it would appear that a 
large majority of the press in Indiana, are 
in favor of woman suffrage. The speakers, 
delegates and missionaries sent out by the 
Central Committee of the State are every- 
where cordially received, and entertained 
wholly without expense. With a single ex- 
ception, not a dollar has been paid for 
places in which to hold meetings. 

After recounting something of the meth- 
ods whereby such encouraging results had 
been achieved, the speaker declared the 
present status in Indiana to be the work of 
years of patient, well-organized labor. To- 
day Indiana is alive and bristles with dis- 
cussion, and steady gains are being won. 
The Indiana Suffrage Society is the oldest 
in the country, probably the oldest in the 
world. H. B. B. 
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WAKING UP IN CALIFORNIA. 

It may be interesting to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, to hear of newinterest in woman 
suffrage springing up in far-away towns of 
California. My niece, living in Greenville, 
Cal., writes, that their ‘‘Lyceum” last sea- 
son took for debate ‘‘The Right of Women 
to the Suffrage.” The subject was ably 
discussed, particularly by those in favor of 
the right. The judges decided that the 
friends of suffrage had the best of the argu- 
ment. Some of the men were very indig- 
nant at the decision, and declare, that as 
soon as the Lyceum opens this season they 
will bring up the subject again for debate. 
This is a very wise decision; the more it is 
discussed, the better for the cause. 

You will be pleased to know that this 
interest in the cause arose from reading the 
‘*‘Woman’s JOURNAL,” which I send to my 
friend. She pronounces it ‘‘one of the best 
papers she has ever read.” In all proba- 
bility a ‘‘Woman Suffrage Society” will 
soon be organized in Greenville. a. 

Boston, Mass. 
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GIVEN AWAY BY HER MOTHER. 

The wedding bells of Holy Trinity Church 
in Philadelphia, on the evening of October 
25, rang out merrily, to announce the mar- 
riage of Miss Aline Wood, daughter of the 
late Thomas Wood of that city, to George 
W. P. Coates of Baltimore. A large and 
fashionable assembly were present. Instead 
of the regulation ribbon across the aisle, a 
beautiful floral gate was placed. While the 
organ discoursed solemn music the bridal 





party, including two little maids of honor 
six ushers, six bridesmaids with six grooms. 
men, passed to the altar, where the ceremo. 
ny was performed by Bishop Stevens. The 
distinctive feature of this wedding appeared 
when, in response to the question, “Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this 
man?” the bride’s mother stepped forward 
snd performed that part of the ceremony. 
w. 
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BEHIND THE TIMES, 

A certain clergyman in Louisville, Ky. 
is greatly exercised about the preaching of 
women. May be, the eloquence of women 
at the late temperance convention has 
frightened him. He says: 

‘It is not only sinful, I think, for a wo. 
man to stand up in a pulpit and preach, but 
decidedly improper, as they were never jp. 
tended as orators. They can sing or scream 
louder than men, but their throats and 
voices are not constructed for public speak. 
ing. Again, their argumentative powers 
are none too great, or their thought so deep 
that they cannot be refuted. A woman can 
say many cute things and many sharp, witty 
remarks, but when it comes to making 
sensible, strong speech they are wanting.” 


It is too late in the day for any one to 
heed or believe this man who is behind the 
age. Even if he lives, he will wake up 
some day to find his mistake. We forgive 
him in advance. L. 8. 
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“CLERGYMEN ARE NOT WOMEN.” 


Epitor JourNAL:—The Rev. Howard 
Grosby of New York pointedly says: 





1 make no apology for meddling with 
politics. Iaman American, a citizen and 
native of New York. I never sold my 
birthright. When great moral crises arise 
I will not hesitate to speak as loudly as I 
can forthe truth. Ladd these last words 
for the benefit of those who suppose clergy- 
men are either women or children.” 

1f any one doubts how women are re- 
garded by an educated man, and one who 
is determined to defend Ais own rights of 
opinion and action, let them read the above, 

The reverend gentleman is a representation 
of a majority who think that women, like 
children, are incapable of influencing the 
laws which govern them. This very de- 
termination to assert himself causes him in 
his scorn to quite ignore even politeness to 
the sex. He did not attempt to make what 
he thought, palatable to us as other writers 
on this subject have done, by calling us the 
angels of our homes, and telling us of the 
sweet duties of dusting and cooking, and 
the sewing on of buttons and all the rest of 
it, which they go on to say is manifestly 
tbe mission of women, intended for them by 
their Creator. 

Strange that the narrow views of mortals 
should echo back and appear to them, as 
the decrees of the Divinity! T. EB. 
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RATIONAL DRESS EXHIBITION, 





The Rational Dress Society of Great 
Britain is composed of ladies of intelligence 
and social position. The Viscountess Har- 
berton is its president; Mrs. E. M. King 
its secretary; Mrs. Glover, Miss Hamiltun, 
Mrs. Lankester, Mrs. Lewin, Mrs. Duncan 
MacLaren, Mrs. Charles MacLaren and Miss 
Wilson are its committee. ‘This society has 
adopted a method of work which is worthy 
of codperation on this side the Atlantic. 

The method is an exhibition of rational 
dress, which is to be held during the com- 
ing winter in Humphrey’s Hall, Albert’s 
Gate, Knightsbridge, London. Prizes are 
offered for costumes to be there exhibited. 
The profits of the exhibition are to be kept 
as a fund for getting up similar exhibitions 
in the provincial towns. The prizes are 
offered on the following conditions: 


£50 for the Dress which best accords with 
the following requirements: 

1, Freedom of Movement. 

2. Absence of pressure over any part of the body. 

3. No more weight thyn is necessary for warmth, 
and both weight and warmth evenly distributed. 

4. Beauty and grace, combined with comfort and 
convenience, 

5. Not departing too conspicuously from women’s 
ordinary dress. 

£10 for best dress for young girls from 10 
to 15 years of age. 

Five prizes of £10 each for Dresses best 
adapted for Tricycling, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricketing, Boating or Yachting, and Skat- 


ing. 

S10 for best Riding Habit, is offered by a 
Gentleman. 

Costumes not in accordance with the 
above requiremenis cannot be received. 

Costumes or Designs are also wanted for 
The Dress of the Future, both for gentlemen 
and ladies, in arcordance with the first four 
requirements; and different National Cos- 
tumes for women-where the trouser has 
been adopted. 

Those wishing to exhibit are requested to 
send in their names with number and de- 
scription of costumes not later than Decem- 
ber. The loan of Dresses, and contribu- 
tions from either gentlemen or ladies for 
additional prizes, will be gladly received. 

All communications to be addressed to 
Mrs. E. M. Kine, 34 Cornwall Road, 
Bayswater, W., London. 

Why should not our American dress-re; 
formers prepare and forward dresses for 
exhibition in London? ‘In the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety.” If a ra- 
tional dress combining the above require- 
ments is ever to be adopted, it must first be 
invented and made known. H. B. B. 
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GENERAL BUTLER’S RECORD. 

T. W. H. does not quite do justice to 
Gen. Butler’s record as a Suffragist. He 
says truly, that Gen. Butler is unequivo- 
cally committed to woman suffrage by his 
speech in Congress of Jan. 24, 1872. But 
that is only one of many utterances which 
have been publicly made by Butler, both in 
Congress and in his former gubernatorial 
campaigns in this state. 

In one of these campaigns Gen. Butler 
dwelt with great force upon the need of 
woman suffrage, as a means of introducing 
a new element of ‘“‘amenity” into our po- 
litical contests—a point which,from so vig- 
orous and unsparing a master of the art of 
political invective, was especially notice- 
able. 

But that is not all. We owe directly to 
him the defeat of Frelinghuysen’s bill to 
disfranchise the women of Utah. We owe 
to his efforts the admission of a woman 
(Belva Lockwood) to practice law in the 
U. 5S. Supreme Court, in spite of the 
opposition of the Court, and in spite of the 
bitter hostility of Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont, who pledged himself to defeat 
the bill. With characteristic adroitness,Gen. 
Butier secured its passage through the Sen- 
ate during Edmunds’ temporary absence 
from Washington. 

When woman suffrage was claimed by 
Miss Anthony and her associates under the 
14th and 15th Amendments, General Butler 
and Mr. Loughridge of lowa united in 
areport in favor of the claim. Indeed, 
during his entire Congressional career, Gen- 
eral Butler took special pains to champion 
and guard the interests of woman suffrage 
whenever he bad an opportunity. That 
Gen. Butler did not specially allude to wo- 
man suffrage in this campaign may have 
been due to motives of policy. It may 
have been due to the fact that by accepting 
the platform, with his views of political 
obligation, he felt that he had reaffirmed a 
principle, to which he was committed by 
the consistent tenor’ of his whcle political 
life. 

We think some of our friends greatly 
under-estimate the influence which the wo- 
man suffrage issue has exerted on the recent 
state election. Of course, it cannot be ex- 
actly ascertained. But we believe that it 
affected many thousand votes. Certain it 
is that more than 20,000 disaffected Repub- 
licans voted for Butler, as will be seen by 
compariug the votes cast respectively for 
Ames and Bowerman. Very many of these 
were Republicans, justly disaffected on 
the issue of woman suffrage. That issue 
had been pointedly made against Mr. Bishop 
before and after his nomination, by Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Livermore, and others in 

. the Boston Advertiser, Herald, Transcript, 
and Traveller, the Springfield Republican, 
etc. These articles were widely copied and 
_noticed in the country papers. They did 
not prevent Mr. Bishop’s nomination, but 
they largely contributed to his defeat. 
H. B. B. 





> 
ZEKLE’S WIFE. 


Mrs. Amy Talbot Dunn _personated 
“Zekle’s wife” at the Hawthorne roooms on 
Weduesday evening of this week to an ap- 
preciative audience. The whole perform- 
ance was admirable. Mrs. Dunn moved 
her audience to tears or laughter as the case 
might be,but kept its sympathy always with 
the person who was wronged. She appear- 
ed as a gray-haired worn old woman, who 
told her pathetic story in amost inimitable 
manner. At its close she appeared as her 
true self, a comely young woman, dressed 
elegantly in white, with rosebuds that suited 
the delicate beauty of her face. 

Miss Humphrey Allen sang, accomp,- 
nied by Miss Faunce, and Mrs. Porter read 
by request her lines on John Brown. 
Thanks to Mrs. Dunn were unanimously 
voted. 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 9, Mrs. 
Dnon again personated Zekle’s wife,at Wes- 
leyan Hall, before a fine audience 

To say that the audience were pleased 
would be to understate the fact. They 
were thrilled, moved, instructed and enter- 
tained. Atthe close warm tributes were 
paid by Judge G. Washington Warren and 
Henry B. Blackwell tothe merits of the 
personation of ‘‘Zekle’s Wife” by Mrs. 
Dunn, its author. The thanks of the au- 
dience were unanimously tendered. Mrs. 
Dunn will be warmly welcomed whenever 
she again appears in Boston. L. 8. 





SUFFRAGE FOR TEMPERANCE. 

Too many women have neither the time 
nor the inclination to read, or even think 
for themselves. They all say they work 
for temperance. Yes; and they may con- 
tinue so to work for the next hundred years 
without the ballot, and drunkenness will 
continue to increase as it has for the past 
twenty years. In my opinion, there is no 
power on earth that can or will check the 
demon intemperance but the full and free 
ballot in the hands of the women. No side 
issues such as the ‘“‘temperance ballot” or 
“educational ballot” will satisfy sensible 
women.—Sarah Knoz Goodrich in New 
North- West. 





IN MEMORIAM, 
HELEN LARGE. 

Recent papers bring us the sad intelli- 
gence of the death of Miss Helen Large, at 
her home in Dubuque, lowa. 

She will be remembered by many readers 
of the JoURNAL as an occasional contribu- 
tor to its columns, and a warm advocate of 
its interests, aud by a lesser number, who 
were privileged by her acquaintance, as a 
woman of rare mental endowments, brave 
spirit and beautiful character. 

Upon the very threshold of life she was 
stricken by disease, and from her fifteenth 
year until she died at the age of twenty- 
four, her physical sufferings were only 
equalled by the high courage that met and 
vanquished them. 

The narrow life of the invalid would seem 
to give scant opportunity for the accom- 
plishment of earnest work, yet few lives 
leave better results than hers. It resembled 
the mountain stream, clear and beautiful in 
its beginuing, winding through the arid 
plains like a ribbon, refreshing all that 
touched its course, and blessing and bright 
ening the valley through which it passed. 

Scattered all through the South and 
West, in Colorado, Texas and California 
are the hearts that mourn her loss; they 
whose lives have been made stronger by 
her brave example, and better, having 
known the sweet sympathy emanating 
from her gentle soul. 

As one who Knew her long and loved her 
well, I write these few poor words, with a 
pen dipped in tears, as I would scatter 
‘eaves of rosemary” over the grave 1 may 
never see, where she is sleeping, beside the 
broad river of the West. 

Emity A. PIERCE. 
Ohio, 1882. 

FrancisG,. Suavw, an eminent philanthro- 
pist and friend of woman suffrage, died on 
the 7th inst., at West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N.Y. He was one of the earnest 
and most prominent workers for the famous 
‘underground railroad,” by which, years 
ago, slaves were forwarded from the South 
into Canada. Mr. Shaw was the father- 
in-law of George William Curtis, Robert 
B. Minturn and Gen. Francis Barlow. His 
son was the first Col. of acolored regiment, 
and died at the head of his command at Hil- 
ton Head. He was a man of warm sympa- 
thies, and was foremost in all beneficent 
work. Asa Republican politician he was 
always promineut, though of late years 
not an active participant in politics. His 
literary attainments were considerable. 

oe 


A NEW OFFER, 


The WomANn’s JoURNAL will be sent to 
any new subscriber from Nov. 1, 1882, to 
Jan. 1, 1883, (two months) for twenty-five 
cents. This is done as an inducement to 
old subscribers who know the value of the 
JOURNAL, to send it at this less than cost 
price to those who only need to understand 
the cause it advocates, to become co-work- 
ers with us. It is also hoped that many will 
accept this liberal offer on their own ac- 
count, and become regular subscribers. 

L. 8. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Several ladiesin Knoxville, lowa, have 
organized a Woman Suffrage Association. 


At a meeting of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Society, held in Albany a few evenings 
since, the secretary announced that a letter 
was expected from the Hon. Grover Cleve- 
land at the next meeting, giving his views 
on the subject of woman suffrage. 


At the meeting of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union at No. 157 
Tremont St., on Sunday last, Mrs. Eliza 
O. Williams of Boston Highlands read a 
very interesting paper entitled ‘‘The Rich 
and the Poor”’—their elements of equality 
and mutual harmony. It was bright, witty, 
and very well received by the ladies pres- 
ent. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford is giving a course 
of lectures on Evidences of Christianity, to 
the senior class of Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass. Mr. Bashford is one of 
our ablest thinkers and speakers, and has 
already declined two pressing calls to col- 
lege chairs. He will do good work for 
Lasell Seminary, 


In the North American Review for Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe answers Mr. 
Elliot’s argument, taking an enlarged prac- 
tical view of the several questions touched 
upon. Instead of asking, with Mr. Elliott, 
‘‘What can Woman do to become valua- 
ble?” she asks, ‘‘How shall, we arrive at a 
just idea of values?’ 


On Thursday last, Dr. Roth lectured in 
Boston before the Ladies’ Physiological In- 
stitute,on ‘‘Light” and the construction of 
the eye. In the evening the members en- 
joyed their annual reunion. An excellent 
collection was provided. Speeches were 
made by the President, Dr. A.* B. Haynes 
and Professor C. W. Emerson. Readings 
were given by Miss Carrie E. Hall, and 
songs by Miss Edith Abel. It was a very 
pleasaut occasion. 





Henry Watterson is about to publish 
‘Oddities in Southern Life and Character,” 
with illustrations by W. L. Sheppard. 


A gentleman met Miss Annie Jenness on 
the platform in Malden, the morning after 
the election. He inquired if this was the 
young lady who had advocated the election 
of General Butler? She answered in the 
affirmative. ‘I congratulate you,” said he, 
‘General Butler has been a candidate for 
Governor several times, but he never suc- 
ceeded until a woman advocated hiselec- 
tion. Icongratulate all the suffragists of 
Massachusetts on the result. For years I 
have been in favor of woman suffrage, but 
have never dared to say so before,” 


Of all kinds made into the latest styles at short 
notice. (A practical Milliner always in attendance.) 
At the Bleachery,535 Washing on Street, 
OPP, R. H. WHITE & CO., 
BR. C. STINSON, 














OPENING 


_— 


Fall Millinery 
Goods. 


We are now receiving by 
steamer, daily, the Latest 
Novelties in 


Millinery Goods 


purchased by our Mr. Burr in 
Europe the past three months, 
comprising a stock of One 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars’ worth of 


Millinery Novelties. 


Our stock is complete in all 
the different departments. We 
shall have no set days for the 
display of goods, but would 
notify our trade that we are 
now ready to show the finest 
assortment of Millinery, both 
in our Wholesale and Retail 
stores, ever shown in the city. 


HENRY M. BURR & OO, 


490 Washington St. 


WHOLESALE STORE, 
6,8 & 10 Bedford Street. 








CELOITCE 


Winter (vercoats. 


We have now in stock, and shall continue to man- 
ufacture through the season, the same grade of goods 
in the line of ready-made Winter Overcoats 
that has heretofore proved so satisfactory to gentle- 
men looking for the best substitute at short notiee 
for a custom-made garment. 

We mention some of the fabrics that have been 
used in making up our present assortment:—Scotch 
black and blue Elysians, from J, & J. Cromble; 
Scotch super heavy Diagonals, from Walter Scott & 
Son; plain and mixed Cheviots, from same; West-of- 
Engiand Kerseys and Pilots, from Marling & Co.; 
German Elysians and Beavers, from Schnabel Broa.; 
domestic Friezes, in blue and brown mixtures, from 
Georges River Mills, and black and mixed American 
Chinchillas. Also,a heavy American diagonal over- 
coating, in black andtin Oxford and red mixtures, 
made specially for our house. 

Ali our ready-made articles may be referred to as 
being the resnit of thirty years’ experieace in making 
the best goods the market would take, and as being 
eold at prices sufficiently favoring the buyer. In the 
line of winter overcoats, selections can be made at 
from $20.00 to $42.00 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St., Boston, 
112 Westminster St., Providence. 





Stylographic Pens. 





Livermore bed onosde cooccoe Re TS 
Cross Pen Co, ** cose - 2.00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ++. 4.00 

All the above styles are the short plain. If long 


and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston 
a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 
outfit free. Address H. Hattettr & Vo 
Portland, Maine. 


Pamphlet and Magazine Binders. 


N. E,. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street. 





CARPETS. 





Wiltons . . 
Moquets ° 


Tapestries ° 
3-Plys e ° 
Ex. Superfines 


ae Velvets. 
S-Frame Body Brussels 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


Have placed in their Retail Department a Special Line of 
Carpets at the following prices: 


s * ” $2.00 

e 1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
: 65 and 75c: 
100 
75c. 


Ingrains . .  .« 5Oto 75c. 
English Sheet Gil. . 1.00 
Lignum and Linoleum » 1,00 


Turkish, Persian & Oriental Rugs, Mats, Etc. Smyrna Rugs and Mats. 





John & James Dobson 


525 & 527 Washington St. 








Select Styles in SELECT COMIC. 


(Thanksgiving Cards are used after the style of the usual Dinner Cards, and also as a 
pleasant remembrance of the Day.) 


NEW CHROMO DUST PAWNS 


Price Ten Cenfs, 


NATHANIEL WALKER APPLETON, 


NOVELTIES, No. 7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 





Back-Supporting 


and examined it. 





Patented February 24, Price $1.50, 
1880. 


{Mention this paper.] 


DOCTOR GRAYW’S 





Shoulder-Brace. 


“As tue twig is bent, so isthe tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage is 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

Yor the parpoae of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOU LDER-BRACE has been devised, and go eff. ctual is it in accomplish- 
* ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, and 
it ie spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthen. 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the 
Sones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching sklrts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving 
the hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
give waist measure outside of dress. 


GEO, FROST & Co., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


All ten- 
oung, at the period when 


In ordering, 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. 





LADIES! 


Get your Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats refinished to 
look like new at HODGE’S BLEACHERY, No. 11 
Winter street. 


Danner Revolving 





Bookcase 


2 ae eres 
e == apes 
fee Pere 


. = 


Le 





The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so !ow that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


WE, SCHOOL FURNISHING C0. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS. 


SCISSORS ines, ce. 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced 





In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston. 











cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Catlery Store 
319 Wavrhington Street. i 


‘ 





Boys’ Clothing 


In Large Variety of Patterns, 
Cut and Made in the Neatest, 
Most Stylish and Substantial 
Manner, and ut Prices that will 
be Popular with all, 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St., Cor. Beach, 
GEO, W. WARREN, Manager. 





NEW STYLES 


—IN— 


Dress 
Reform 


BATES | 
WAIST. 


(A perfect sabsti* 
tute for corsets), 
1.75. 

Union Unde 
Flanncls, Chemi. 
settes, etc., 

a ws to order 
G2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 
MISS C. BATES, 129 Tremont ét., Boston, Mass, 


Mrs. L. H. PUTNAM, 
ART PARLOR, 


22 Winter St., Boston. 
NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Instruction in Kensington, Arasene, Mosaic Work 
and Plush Stitch. An Hour lesson, 75 cents. 











Lelia Josephine Robinson, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 30. BOSTON. 


Admitted to the Bar, June 1882. 


Stylographic Pens, 
N. E. SCHOOL FOR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street, 
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AFTER THE CYCLONE. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 
Is this the spot? they tell me so, 
Where my home stood a week ago, 
One little weekfago, ah me! 
My weary gaze can only see 
An orchard of uprooted trees, 
A garden swept away, and these 
Great heaps of logs and clay that press 
The earth with their ansichtliness. 
T'ney made the cottage low, where we, 
Myself and Jobn and baby, three 
At least, of all earth's children were 
Most glad of life, most free from care. 


The morning, oh, it was so bright! 
And clover blossoms red and white 
Made the air heavy with perfume, 
And early roses were in bloom; 

The climbing peas in bud, and beets 
In red-lined leaves telling their sweets. 
The beans grew fast, the cabbage, too, 
Its sea-green leaves e‘npearled with dew 
Stood eturdily; and from my door 

I saw it alland wondered more 

And mo:e—my baby on my knee— 
Why God had been so good to me. 


Then John came whistling from the field; 
John was my life, my sun, my shield, 
And as be came, my heart so blest 
With olden memories tenderest, 
Seemed overburdened just to see 

Him come, and see the baby’s glee. 
Hejtalked with me a little while, 
Drank from the well, then with a smile 
Lifted the baby ap, and said: 
“Good-bye; and laid upon my head 
His hand with tender touch, and then 
Said: *We willnot come back again; 
My work 18 done, and now, you see, 
The baby goes along with me.” 


I laughed aloud, with scarcely less 
Than my own baby’s carelesanees, 
Under the trees and through the gate 
Went man and chila with joy elate. 
The Mther with such fond, fond pride 
To give the little one a ride 

On horseback there; 1 looked that way 
And waved my hands av glad as they. 
And this, and this; who tells me so, 
That it was but a week ago? . 


Then I was young; now I am old, 

As though my threescore years were told; 
My memory tries in vain to go, 
Through what befell, but this I know, 
An awful sound from everywhere 

And sudden horror filled the air. 
Swaying and sweeping overhead 

A spectral cloud so dark and dread 
Came through the sky,fand Heaven fell, 
And earth sank down, and up rose Hell, 
And I was lost, and called on John 

To bring our child, but died alone, 


I died, for it was death to me, 

And that one hour eternity. 

And now, God pity me, I stand 

Upon this desolated land, 

Home, garden, flowers and trees are gone, 
I have no hope, a0 child, noJohn. 
The neighbors tell me God knows best, 
To comfort me, they are at rest, 

They say, and baried tenderly 

When I was all too ill to gee. 

It must be so, it must be so, 

Bat was it but a week ago? 


Would I could know how long it seems 
To John and baby in their dreams, 

For well I know they dream of me, 

W ho loved them, ol, so utterly! 

Ah! they have much to tell, how they 
Cried out for me in death that day. 
John standing on the Happy Shore 
Without my welcome at the door, 

Tle cannot be at home, and he 

Will grieve because he said to me 

They would not come again; then make 
More of the baby for my eake. 


Oh, there be secrets dark and deep 

Tne dead must know, the dead must keep, 

And there be sorrows all to dread 

To tell the living, but the dead 

We long to tell, they heed us not, 

Oh, John and baby, unforgot! 

I stand an effigy of woe 

Where our home stood a week ago. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 





Mr. Van Nore’s Daughter-in- 
Law. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





The Van Nores were presentat the cre- 
ation of the world. Some people say they 
made it; butone really knows better than 
that. If it had not been for their unaccount- 
able belief that the builder of the ark that 
rested on Mt. Ararat was a Jew, and their 
unutterable contempt for the race of Spi- 
noza and Mendelssohn,of Heine, Auerbach, 
and Disraeli, they would not have hesitated 
to conceive that the family name of the 
Patriarch was Van Nore. 

At any rate, you may understand that the 
Van Nores were an immensely ancient fam- 
ily, so old as to be really worm-eaten. In 
the dust of the Van Nores there were sol- 
diers and statesmen, and even a less regard- 
ed author or two; in this century there was 
nothing at all to speak of. If, however, any 
one says their family tree was like one of 
those old, wide and deep-rooted fir-trees 
sometimes seen, with but a single gnarled and 
lichened branch left of all its forest glory, 
the best part of it underground, you can 
see thut the person is no friend of the Van 
Nores, but one whose eyes have been hurt 
by the dazzle of their splendor, who has 
been forgotten at their banquets, looked at 
with a stony glare upon the street or possi 
bly knocked down and bruised and ignored 
by their fast horses. 

Being immensely ancient, immensely dis- 
tinguished, and also immensely wealthy, it 
goes without saying that the Van Nores 
thought immensely well of themselves. 
They never soiled their garments by contact 
with the crowd; they bought their pictures 
and statues straight from the manufactu 
rers before they had been profaned by the 


vulgar gaze; they would have liked the gold 
they spent cast with « Van Nore device and 
the die broken. They could not hope to 
keep all the knowiedge in the universe to 
themselves; but they did not care so much 
for that—there were always tutors and 
chaplains and all that to be had, after the 
custom of certain of the South Sea Island 
chiefs, who maiutain a Fila-oma or Talk- 
ing Man of Knowledge. If, once in a 
while, they allowed themselves to come be- 
fore the public ina matter of suffrage, it 
was nt altogether without the sensation of 
some wicked scribe who has written the Sa- 
cred Name with unwashed hands, and, be- 
ing usually defeated, they relapsed into a 
more profound contempt of the people than 
before, and talked glibiy of the advantages 
of a monarchy, although not without an 
undercurrent of feeling that in the event 
of a monarchy the Van Nores would be 
monarchs. They intermarried, of course, 
only with families of a pedigree and as- 
sumption one degree less than—it could not 
be more than, and could hardly be equal 
to—the Van Nores. 

Judge, then, of the bewildered and amaz.- 
ed wrath of the Van Nore family, when 
the eon of the house, the heir of the name, 
jhe last of the name, the only male Van 
Nore left to go down the ages with the 
weight of the family illustriousness upon 
his shoulders, married a young girl in the 
West, unknown, obscure, poor, and a Jew- 
ess! 

Nore Van Nore had a sister older than 
himself, a dark and imposing creature with 
the Van Nore nose; he had u sister younger 
than himself, pallid, bloodless, with her 
mother’s delicacy of feature, and with 
nothing about her but her haughtiness to 
distinguish her from the herd of young wo- 
men; he had one Van Nore cousin, a little 
apple-blossom hardly coming up tothe fam- 
ily requirements; he had four Van Nore 
spinster aunts, who, if they quarreled 
among themselves like birds in a wood, 
presented an unbroken phalanx of family 
integrity to the public, and who, with the 
idea that they had the manners of duch- 
esses, really gave some reason to believe 
them directly descended from the Patri- 
arch, they looked so extremely like the 
wooden women in the children’s toy arks. 
His father embodied all the dignity, pom- 
posity and grandeur of all the Van Nores 
before bim, as if he were the flame of their 
ashes; he had but one gift, and that was a 
faculty for satirical speech, which he exer- 
cised with impunity upon his wife—his 
wife, the line of whose descent was so long 
that it had worn to a colorless, attenuated 
thread in her, a thin, pale, languid woman, 
of whose condition it expressed little to say 
she dared not call her soul her own, be- 
cause, in looking at her, or looking through 
her, rather, it was not clear that she had a 
soul—a woman without intellect, without 
individuality, and almost without vitality. 
Into this assemblage Nore Van Nore had 
dared introduce @ person absolutely with- 
out a grandfather, and whose grandfather, 
had she had one, would have been named 
Shacabac! 

Mr. Van Nore and his household would 
entreat this vile and vulgar intriguer, who 
had thrust herself upon them, and had 
thought to lift herself by pulling them 
down, as she deserved. In their heart of 
hearts they had a complete, if inarticulate, 
consciousness that no one could have mar- 
ried the bridegroom in question for any 
other purpose. And Nore Van Nore re- 
ceived a letter of repudiation from his 
father, disowning and casting him forever 
into the outer darkness of the world of 
people who were not Van Nores. 

And who was Nore Van Nore? He was 
a young man of twenty-six years, whose 
mental processes had mastered the rudi- 
ments of learning to such an extent’that he 
could read the newspaper and could make 
change. All attempts to cultivate those 
mental processes much further had failed; 
if he entered the university at last, it was 
because tutors and proctors and family in- 
fluence, a fortuitous chance, and perhaps 
money, all wrought together. Entrance 
was all, however; before the first term 
closed Mr. Van Nore had private but au- 
thoritative information that unless he want- 
ed expulsion for stupidity approaching im- 
becility, he had better withdraw his son. 
Ina hot and self-righteous fury Mr. Van 
Nore turned the tables and expelled the 
university. He withdrew his son with a 
wild show of anger and scorn for faculty, 
curriculum, endowment and career. ‘“They 
have graduated no man who comes to any- 
thing in the last twenty-five years!” he said. 
And that the matter might be the sooner 
forgotten, he gave Mr. Nore Van Norea 


spatched him to the far West. It was prob- 
ably but a case of retarded development; 
perhaps he would do a little exploring and 
discovering; when he should return the af- 
fair would have quite blown over, and he 
would marry him to some maiden who had 
been so well brought up that she would feel 
herself taking a proper place among domin- 
ations, princes and powers by marrying a 
Van Nore of any calibre. All the same, he 
did not fai! to make his wife’s life a burden 
to her by sarcasms on her feeble wit that 





had been strong enough to adulterate the 


purse anda travelling companion, and de- |, 





strength of the Van Nore, while the very 
sense of his son’s incapacity, thus forced 
upon him, was another argument against 
the woman who would marry an imbecile 
for the sake of climbing into his rank and 
position. 

It was not altogether to be wondered at, 
then, if his wife did not fully sympathize 
with him in this extremity, and if, being of 
an affectionate disposition, sofaras she had 
anything to impart, having imparted that 
also to her son, she wrote a little surrepti- 
tious letter—she who had usually rot a 
thought nor a deed nor an emotion of her 
own. 

‘My Daruine Boy: Isend you all my 
love. Any wife you choose to marry will 
be the dear daughter of your mother.” 

That was the letter written so secretly; it 
meant volumes to her; it meant volumes to 
her boy. She was frightened to a trembling 
ghost of her ghost-like self when she 
stopped the carriage and asked the footman 
to drop it in a street-box, for she felt that 
if her husband knew it it would not be im- 
possible for him to blow out her flickering 
flame of life altogether, or stamp its feeble 
spark into the earth. He never had struck 
her, but she never knew what he might do 
yet. 

The father’s letter, when itcame, was not 
at all unexpected by Hero Van Nore, nor 
was the mother’s a surprise. She was a girl 
of twenty, ‘‘divinely tall and most divinely 
fair.” Her superb mouldings would have 
fed a sculptor’s eye with rapture, her superb 
coloring would have driven wild another 
than Titian; the great braids upon her head 
seemed made of strands of spun gold; she 
wore them like a crown, as became a daugh- 
ter of the royal tribe of Judah. She was 
undoubtedly a Jewess; but as Miriam, as 
Deborah, as Susannah may have done, she 
had the large beauty of that Clytie in her 
sunflower whom some think to be Isis in her 
lotus. She waited in her father’s shop, and 
she sold Mr. Van Nore a pair of gloves 
there. 

He had given his purse some time since 
to his travelling companion, and he was 
waiting in this little place till he should re- 
ceive a fresh remittance from his father. 
When he saw Hero he had something else 
to wait for. He hung round the shop cor- 
ners, and when she went home he followed 
her. Vera incessu patuit dea—she stepped 
as if the earth were air; he said to himself 
that it was because his heart was under her 
feet. He knew intuitively that she would 
not give him a second look. What were 
the Van Nores out here in the wilderness? 
He was able to see, for all his deficiency, 
that she was on a higher plane of being than 
his own. But if he could not hope he could 
at least suffer: he could gaze at the star he 
might not win. He bought nother pair of 
gloves. Ah, heavens! to feel the touch of 
those pointed fingers of burs as they stretched 
the kid from side to side of his hand! The 
next day he bought another pair. Before he 
was through he had bought the whole stock 
of gloves in the shop. 

Of course this attracted her attertion, and 
she mace some inquiry cuncerning him. 
“You had better go away,” she said, when 
he came in again. ‘You de not need 
gloves, or ties, or any of our goods, You 
are making yourself ridiculous,” 

“T have nothing to do with it,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘I was made so when I was born.” 

And so one word led to another, and in 
the course of time he had told her his story, 
which somehow seemed full of wrongs, the 
story of a rather feeble-minded youth who 
had been snubbed and brow-beaten and ill- 
used by a disappointed father from his 
birth. Her heart was stirred with pity; she 
let him come to the house. Hope bounded 
within him. Ifthe star should fall from 
the sky to his arms! He wrote his father— 
I forgot to say that he could write—that he 
wanted his influence to help him marry the 
most lovely, the most virtuous, the most 
brilliant of women, who waited behind the 
counter of her father’s little Jew-shop. The 
answer to this letter made his hair stand on 
end. Cold, sneering, vindictive, cruel, 
threatening—what should he do but show 
it to her? Her blood would have been cold 
and thin stuff had that not made it boil. 
“IT can never go bick to him,” said Nore. 
“T never will go back to him. It is the last 
blow he shall strike me.” 

‘*Would you be happier here in the shop 
helping me?” she asked. 

‘*Beyond measure!” he cried. 

So she told him to see her father that 
night. She meant about the situation; he 
meant about a wife. And her father, in a 
good and strong contempt as Mr. Van Nore 
himself could feel, ordered the fellow from 
the house, 

“The worthless varlet!” cried the-old 
man. ‘Can he earn his salt? What do I 
care for his name and his family and his en- 
tailed monies—the dog of a Christian! He 
can have them all; but he can’t marry my 
girl to an idiot!” 

‘He is not an idiot, father,” said Hero. 
‘There is more in him than any see,” and 
she calmly canvassed the subject. ‘‘He has 
been made to look up till he does not know 
how to look straight ahead. Some day he 
will assert himself—” 

**You?” said her father. ‘‘You? I believe 
you care for the lout! When you have 





sweethearts to filla regiment! When vou 
can marry any man in the county!” 

“I don’t know,” she said. ‘‘L am sorry 
forhim. I care to have him happy—he 
has had so much unhappiness.” And at 
that moment they heard a groan outside, 
and they ran to the door to pick up Nore 
Van Nore, belpless and just returning to 
consciousness, with a broken leg. 

Hero installed herself as his chief attend- 
ant. Inthe long hours of patient pain, in 
the devotedness of hissilent worship for her, 
something stirred her heart that was not 
pity. Heaven knows what it was! There 
are some strong natures that must wrap 
themselves about the weak. The first time 
that he could stand upon hfs feet again they 
were married. And then Nore Van Nore 
went down to help her wait behind the 
counter in the shop where she consulted 
him and referred to him and honored him 
tili she was likely to make others share the 
strange respect sbe had for him. ‘‘He is 
single hearted,” she said to one of her old 
lovers in that primitive community, who 
felt the right to make some outspoken com- 
plaint; “he is upright; he is unselfish. He 
is kind to the fly on the wall. He loves me 
and no other. What more do I want in a 
husband? He suits me. Andas for his relig- 
ion, what dees that signify when, at any 
rate, we both worship the same God?” 

A year from that time Hero did not go to 
the shop much; she had a little son—and 
not such a very little one either—a bouncing, 
magnificent boy, with his mother’s colors 
and eyes, ful) of life and joy and spirit, and 
quite the most remarkable baby in the 
world. And so, when the child was six 
months old, it seemed to Nore Van Nore, 
in his happiness, that he was wrong to de- 
prive his family of the blessing of knowing 
of such a blessing, and he wrote home for 
the third time, but this time to his mother, 

This was shaking the red rag in the face 
of the bull. Mr. Van Nore trampled up and 
down his wife’s sitting-room awhile, reared 
and stamped and snorted and bellowed, and 
not till he had reduced her to tears for hav- 
ing brought such a son into the world, and 
had pursued it till she gasped for breath, 
and had to have the maids and ether and 
hot bottles, did he subside into silence and 
thought. 

That this son of a beggarly shop-girl of a 
Jewess should be the Van Nore! Never, 
never, if he had to put out the light of all 
the Van Nores at once! Jocelyne, his eldest 
daughter, should marry young De Vere, and 
he should take the name of Van Nore. For 
a sum of money Nore should break the en- 
tail and renounce his name, taking instead 
that of his low-born wife. And so Joce 
lyne’s son, who was a foregone conclusion 
in Mr. Van Nore’s mind, should be the 
great Van Nore tocome. He had a satchel 
packed within an hour, and he slept that 
night, for the first time in his life, in a vul- 
gar sleeping-car, always before having left 
the train at nightfall rather than be one of 
the promiscuous canaille sleeping a common 
sleep. Days and nights and days and nights 
of this wretched contiguity. It was a hard 
experience for Mr. Van Nore. He added 
it all up against his son. And the selfish- 
ness of the modern traveler did not tend to 
increase his appreciation of his kind. His 
kind? Not the least bit his kind! Mr. Van 
Nore was more than ever persuaded that he 
was a superior integer of the race—mark- 
ing, perhaps, one of those points of prog- 
ress from which one development steps to a 
higher. At last he stood in the presence of 
his daughter-in-law. 

A shapeless little greasy Jewess, selling 
old clothes—or a stately young goddess as- 
suming a human smile? One convulsive sen- 
sation thrilled across him of pride in Nore’s 
taste at least, souring instantly to anger to 
think that taste was all. And th.n he 
opened the subject. 

‘No, father-in-law,” said Hero firmly, 
despite his wincing, and after the fashion 
of speech in use among her people. ‘‘No, 
father-in-law; we do not want your money. 
Nor will we surrender our name. It is our 
name by all right and law that it is yours. 
And, as for your grandson, we have no 
power to forswear his birth-right for our 
mess of pottage.” 

It was a will as strong as his own that op- 
posed him. Storming was of no use here. 
He left the house without another word, 
and left Hero dancing her crowing boy in 
the broad transfiguring sunbeam, looking 
up proudly at her husband, yet fondly, to 
see if really she and the boy compensated to 
him for all he bad lost. 

An hour afterward Mr. Van Nore was 
brought back to his son on a stretcher; two 
trains had collided, and he was among the 
killed and wounded. An artery had been 
severed, and before a physician could 
reach him he was bleeding to death. When, 
at length, the flow was staunched, and he 
lay fainting and sinking away, “It is al- 
most hopeless,” said the surgeon. ‘‘There 
is little blood left in his body.” 

The sight of his dying father had changed 
the current of Nore’s irate feeling. ‘‘If I 
could but give him mine!” he cried. 

“It would do him small good,” said the 
doctor, looking at the pale and spindling 
fellow with an anatomist’s contempt; and 
from him the glance travelled to Hero, 
standing near in her abundant lifé, with the 





dancing boy in her arms, still followed by 
the sunbeam. Hero read the glance in 
moment, and had given the child to her 
husband. 

‘Here, Doctor,” she said, baring an arm 
that Hebe, carrying life and nectar to the 
gods, might have lifted. 

“Do you know what it means for you?” 
said the doctor. ‘‘And for your child, per- 
haps? Loss of strength, it may be of 
health—” 

“I know it is my husband’s father, my 
child’s grandparent,” she said slowly. “If 
my blood can save him, it is right that he 
shall have it.” And when she came to her- 
self after her first fainting-fit, save for 
fatigue and larguor, she did not know that 
she felt much the worse, and her father-in- 
law was smiling at her with lustre in the 
eyes that she so lately saw nearly set in 
death. ' 

Strange and awful moment to Hero! She 
had given life to this man. She had gone 
bebind the veil of death and darkness and 
worked with the forces of creation. There 
was a bond between her and him such as 
there could be between no other people in 
the world. For half a fainting heart-beat 
she thought she had made him; for half ag 
long again he thought she had. She felt 
her heart irradiate with a tender warmth 
toward her husband’s father. She fell on 
her knees beside him and kissed his hand, 
“Oh, my father,” she said, ‘‘you must for- 
give us, for we love you!” 

As for Mr. Van Nore, I never saw any- 
body happier than he was, some weeks 
afterwards, on his way home with his 
party. His son accompanied him, with the 
nurse of a superb rosy baby folded in white 
fleecy wools, and a lady, stately as any prin- 
cess ought to be, but seldom is, with her 
black bear-skin robes about her. ‘‘She is 
very teachable,” thought Mr. Van Nore, 
‘‘A month of our life will give her all the 
savoir faire she needs. Her tact is inesti- 
mable.” And then he wendered if she could 
hold her cwn with Jocelyne. ‘My grand- 
son, the future Van Nore,” he said to every 
acquaintance he came across, and they all 
seemed to be travelling on various por- 
tions of that trip. ‘‘Hero, my dear. My 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Van Nore. My 
daughter-in-law. A great addition to our 
circle, l assure you. An old family, an old 
family. We—we are not exactly, so to say, 
related, but we—we—we have some of the 
same blood in our veins!""—Our Continent, 
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PIE PLATES. 


Eunice has been going to the cooking- 
school lately, and she says pies are not sen- 
sible food; that they are injurious, I have 
heard that hinted a good many times, but 
never so decidedly as now. Modern sci- 
ence is really doing some good, when it 
comes practically into our kitchens and dis- 
penses with some of the hardest things wo- 
men have to do. 

Grandma took another look through hér 
glasses at the pile of pie plates lying on the 
table. 

Eunice said they might just as well be 
put on the top-shelf of the china closet, where 
they would be out of the way, and kept clean 
from dust, 

Grandma said she never realized before 
how many they had; the deep yellow ones 
for custard, squash and pumpkin pies; the 
blue-edged ones for apple, plum and mince; 
‘*What lots of money we must have expend- 
ed for them!” 

“That's nothing compared to the price of 
lard, spice and flour, with the fruit thrown 
in,” said mother, who really heaved asigh 
of relief, as Eunice packed them away. 
‘But what is father going to do without 
pies?” 

“He will never miss them when he gets 
used to the sensible dishes with which I pro- 
pose to tempt his appetite; and its my opin- 
ion he will be very glad to miss his head- 
aches and some of the grocery bills.” 

Mother thought of the possible new 
dresses. ‘‘And while weare about to reform 
let us dispense with this kettle of suspicious 
looking lard.” 

*‘Doughnuts!” excluimed grandma, ‘‘you 
don’t say they are injurious too? What 
shall we do with our spare time? Oh! the 
hours and days of my life that have gone to 
making pies and doughnuts! What will the 
children eat?” 

“They will eat fruit and good home-made 
bread and vegetables, and be healthy and 
good-natured,” said Eunice. 

‘And no more doctor’s bills,” said fath- 
er, as he came in and sanctioned the teach- 
ings of the new cooking school. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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‘Woman has toolong deen a mere hanger 
on—a camp-follower of the Christian host,” 
says Mrs. Melissa A. Stanley, who favors a 
wider field of work for her sex in connec- 
tion with the Church. 
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The thunders of the Vatican are ex-cathedra, 
usually said to be infallible’ Theterm ap- 
plies, in its broadest acceptation, to the 
effects of that world-renowned preparation, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Heart dis- 
ease, no matter how aggravated or long 
standing, is always cured by this wonderful 
medical preparation. The druggists all 
keepit. $1. At druggists} 
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STAR-HOLE IN THE 8KY. 

Two faces at a window, anda black, black 
sky above. 

One was a face of delicate fairness; the 
other was round and ruddy with health, 
plump asa full moon. Mabel Lee owned 
the first, and her brother Eddie owned the 
second. Mabel was ten and Eddie eleven. 

‘No star hole in the sky to-night, Mabel. 
Black, black everywhere.” 

**Yes, I see one, Eddie.” 

‘*Where?” 

‘Over that chimney.” 

Yes, just above the top of a neighbor's 
chimney that the night was fast swallowing 
up, Eddie sawa star. It looked likea little 
spark that had flown out of the neighbor's 
chimney. 

‘‘Ah, Mabel, you find astar-hole in every 
sky,” said Eddie. ‘If none were there, I 
believe you would prick one with the point 
of a pin.” 

Mabel laughed, and turned away from 
the window, leaning on her stout little com- 
panion’s arm. As she turned, one could 
then have seen the little girl was pitifully 
lame. But Eddie supported her, tenderly 
holding her up. It was a touching sight to 
see them going to school together, the 
weaker leaning on the stronger, and the 
stronger gently beariug the weaker up. 

Mabel was indeed famous for finding 
star-holes in the sky. As she went away 
from the window she said to herself: 

“If 1 were not lame, Eddie might not be 
so good, and take such care of me.” 

The next night after her discovery of the 
star near the chimney, she was going home 
with Eddie. She was not feeling very 
happy, for a little fellow, Timmy Thomas, 
had made fun of her walking. Mabel kept 
it all to herself, and did not tell Eddie. 

She was now so sorry that she was lame, 
and there were big tears in her blue eyes, 
but she did not let Eddie see them. 

Suddenly the tears were startled away, 
for Mabe! and Eddie heard a loud scream. 

“Oh, help me—do! do! Oh, help me— 
do!” 

‘Somebody is in the water—fallen from 
the wharf,” cried Eddie. ‘‘Come this way, 
Mabel.” 

As he spoke, he led Mabel through a big 
gate that was open into a large wond-yard. 
This yard opened down to a wharf, and in 
the water, clinging to a pier, was Timmy 
Thomas. After leaving Mabel and Eddie 
he had thought it would be good funto run 
from one wharf to the other, upto the 
wood-yard wharf, but he had missed his 
footing, slipped and fallen down—down in 
the water. Whata pitiful, beseeching face 
he turned up to them! 

“Quick, quick!’ he cried. 
some one to help me, quick!” 

‘Hold on there, Timmy! Grip fast and 
grip firm,” called Eddie. ‘‘I will soon have 
somebody here.” 

Off ran Eddie, saying to Mabel: 

‘‘Now, you stay here till I come back;” 
and because Mabel was lame she was obliged 
to stay behind. 

How she wished she wasstrong! Wouldn’t 
she run away for help? 

‘But then, I can keep him company, and 
that will do some good,” she thought, look- 
ing at the unfortunate boy in the water. 

‘Poor Timmy!” 

“Mabel,” he cried, piteously, ‘‘won’t 
Eddie bring somebody soon? This pier is 
slippery, and I can’t cling good; andI am 
afraid I can’t hold on long.” 

What could Mabel do? 

She turned about, and looked through an 
open door into a shed on the wharf. Was 
that a rope she saw on the ground? She 
limped into the shed, and there, indeed was 
a rope at one side. And it was knotted! 

‘Perhaps Timmy could cling to this,” 
she thought. 

She took it back tothe edge of the 
wharf, wound theend of it twoor three 
times around the pier to keep it from slip- 
ping, and then threw the knotted end into 
the water. How Timmy did cling to that 
knotted end! 

“T can hold on to this,” he said. 

“Can you?” asked Mabel. ‘‘I am glad.” 

There she wasabove, holding on to! her 
end, and below was Timmy clinging to the 
rope. 

Eddie came back very soon, followed by a 
man yuite strong enough to rescue Timmy. 

**Ho, ho!” he said. ‘‘What have we 
down here? A fish on the end of this line? 
Can you hold tight if I pull you up?” 


“Oh, get 


“IT think I can,” said Timmy. ‘The 
knot helps.” ° 

‘Well, hold on! Up, up she comes— 
there!” 


And Timmy was landed on the wharf as 
neatly as any fish ever pulled out of the 
dock. 

‘‘Look out next time, sonny!” said Mr. 
Gray. ‘If it had not been for this little 
girl you might have been down where the 
fishes are, and for good, too.” 

Then Timmy turned to Mabel. 

“‘O Mabel,” he said, ‘‘I am sorry] made 
fun of you.” 

But Manel said that was all settled, and 
she walked away, leaning on Eddie, and 
saying to herself: 

“There, if 1 had been able to run like 








other folks I shouldn’t have stayed with 
Timmy. and couldn't have helped him.” 
So she found another star-hole in the 
black sky. —-Selected. 
eae — —— 
SOME WOMEN COARSE TO MATCH THE 
ME 





Eprror JouRNAL:—Mr. Elliott, in the 
North American Review, after dwelling upon 
the condition of women engaged in the 
lowest grades of labor in Europe, says: 
‘The effect of this kind of work is to make 
woman coarse, ugly, dirty, undesirable ex- 
cept as a beast of burden.” As we read 
this, memory recalled a trivial incident of 
long ago. We were driving in the country, 
when we meta man and woman riding ona 
load of manure. My young companion 
laughingly said, he ‘‘would not like to have 
that woman for a wife.” Nor would I have 
liked the man for a husband, but they 
suited each other! Looking down upon the 
lower strata of the working classes from 
more fortunate and refined surroundings, 
their lot seems to us very hard. If the wo- 
men are coarse and ugly, the horny-handed 
sons of toil are moreso. We could not ex 
pect nor would it be desirable that the 
wives should differ materially from their hus- 
bands, And they do not, even when their 
labor is confined tothe home sphere. But 
we should remember that they do not look 
on each other with our eyes, and virtue and 
happiness may grace the humblest home. 
Mr. Elliott continues: ‘‘Another effect is, 
such women, so worked, produce ugly, dis- 
eased and deformed children.” He then 
tells of an American observer who, in half 
an hour, counted six deformed and rickety 
children in the streetsof Paris, ‘‘wpon whom 
the sins of their mothers had fallen!” What 
sins? Isitasin to be compelled to work 
hard? Is it another sin to be obliged 
to be the mother of such children? 
Is it to be supposed that this observing 
American investigated all these cases with- 
in the half-hour? Are there no drunken, 
brutal fathers, no accidents, no conditions 
for which the poor working mothers were 
not responsible? Is it not the old story that 
has come downto us through the ages, ‘‘the 
woman” —she didit! The writer furnishes an 
array of facts and statistics sufficiently de- 
pressing. However, given a pet theory and 
if the facts do not agree with it so much 
the worse for the facts! If some do not an 
swer, others may be found that will, and so, 
although facts are stubbora things, yet by 
careful collation, skilful arrangement and 
artful assumptions (as illustrated above) one 
can prove almost anything! These facts 
and statistics might be used effectively in 
many different ways, as the boy builds now 
a prison, now a church. Each is quickly 
demolished while the blocks remain. These 
facts might be used in a plea toimprove the 
condition of working-women or to provide 
more wisely for the physical training of 
girls, for their own sake as well as for the 
benefit of the pvext generation. Or they 
might serve in an argument to prove the 
deteriorating influence of civilization, as the 
squaw stalks through the forest, day after 
day., with her pappoose on her back, without 
fatigue, while her civilized sister faints be- 
neath her burdens. These statistics concern 
the great problems of capital and labor, of 
pauperism and vice, of social evils—but it 
wil] take a greater prophet than this writer 
for their solution, The only sensible de- 
duction he makes is when he says, ‘‘One 
thing she can and must do, she must make 
herself into a healthy, strong, good-tem- 
pered, helpful woman.” Very good doc- 
trine, but the same which is and has been 
advocated, lo! these many years, by those 
who believe in woman suffrage, in her work 
and in her worth as the individual half of 
the human family, with equal right to live 
and move and have her being on God‘s 
earth. There are hosts of just such people 
now; there wili be more and more, as wiser 
modes of thought and training prevail. 
Now bring on your ‘‘healthy, strong, good- 
tempered and helpful” men to match them 
and let them work together for the good of 
humanity. Then civilization need not be ‘‘a 
failure nor society a ruin.” 


A. E, Dickson. 
Knozville, Tenn., Oct. 30. 
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Frances Power Cobbe ascribes the success 
of the Salvation Army in England largely 
to the remarkable preaching powers of the 
woman—‘who is, if I mistake not,” says 
Miss Cobbe, *‘the soul of whatever is best 
in the movement—Mrs. Booth. Her real 
eloquence, with all its quaint and even 
grotesque forms of pronunciation and 
grammar, and amazing fabrication of words 
(such, for example, as ‘Jumbleization’ oc- 
curring in a very solemn argument) is a 
powerful engine of persuasion; but she pos- 
sesses more than mere rhetoric, however 
varied and vivifying. She has an immense 
store of sound sense and practical experi- 
ence, combined with a genuinely high ideal 
of life and duty. After listening to her 
many times for hours together, I have found 
myself bringing away more fresh and sound 
ideas, and less ‘padding,’ than from any 
series of discourses it has been my fate to 


hear for many a day.” 
oe 
("Make your old things look like new 
by using the Diamond Dyes, and you will 
be happy. Any of the fashionable colors 
for 10 cents. 












-during the last 





HUMOROUS. 





Coleridge, when lecturing as a young 
man, was once violently bissed. He imme- 
diately retorted: ‘‘When a cold strain of 
trutb is poured on red hot prejudices, no 
wonder they hiss.” 


Stout old lady (reads Standard, 8th inst.) 
—‘' ‘If I may make a suggestion, the illus- 
trated as well as the daily papers are suita- 
ble, and are eagerly devoured by the men.’ 
Well, poor fellows, they must be ’ungry! 
Devour newspapers! Good gracious!”— 
London Punch, 


An interesting phase of society life is 
seen when a young man goes to call on a 
young lady, and his setter dog follows him 
and waits outside, each passer-by stupping 
to read the name on the collar. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is designed to meet the wants of those who 
need a medicine to build them up, give 
them an appetite,purify their blood, and oil 
up the machinery of their bodies. No other 
atticle takes hold of the system and hits ex- 
actly the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of 
the human body through the blood, giving 
to all renewed life and energy, $1 a bottle; 
six for $5. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER PIANO. 


Best medium-price Piano known. For 
‘Sale or to Rent. Terms reasonable. 


ty 


E. W. TYLER, Agt., 




















506 Washington street.......... ...Boston, } 


[Over Williams & f£verett.} 


American Composers 








As rezards musical compositions of note, America 
is undoubtedly young. A great deal has, however, 
ew years, been accomplished. The 

following are all by native composers :— 


Zenobia, [$2.00] By S. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of much merit. 
St, Peter. [$1.60] By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio 
Redemption Hymn. [30cts.] By J. C.D.Parker. 
A short, but complete and impressive work, 
Christmas. [50 cts | By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall ot Jerusalem. [§0cts.] By H. E. Parkhurst. 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. ([80cts.]) By Dudley Buck. 
A first class sacred composition. 
Praise to God. [$2.00.] By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio. Nobile words, and music. 
Belshazzar. ([3$1.00,] By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautiful scenic Cantata. 
Joseph’s Bondage. [$!1.00.] By J. M. Chadwick, 
A splendid oriental sacred Cantata. 
Christ the Lord. ([80cts.] By W. Williams. 
Easy Christmas Cantata. 
Don Munio. ($1.50.) By Dudley Buck. 
A legend of the crusaders, set to music. 
Picnic. ($1.00.] By J. KR. Thomas. 
Will do (in-doors) for a winter concert, 
New Flower Queen, [75 cts.] By G. F. Root. 
New arrangeme.:.t of a famous Cantata. 
Burning Ship [80 cts.] and Storm King [38 cts.] 
By B. F. Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 
Mt. Carroll (111.) Seminary. 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elec- 
tiveand Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfulness. Easy of access. Expe ases 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
care taken of Students. Hundreds fitted for 
usefulness through the ecuniary aid of 
‘*Teacher’s Provision.’’ Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. **The Ovread,’’ 
(Students’ Journal,) giving particulars, free. 

Address PrincipaL MT, CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 














TRY |THE COLDEN RULE. 


Best unsectarian Religious Family Weekly; 
THIS 8 pages, illustrated. Ontrial toJan. 1l,only 25 
. 


| ets. Address, GOLDEN RULE, Boston, Mass. 





Reading and Writing Desk 


N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Re-orentne 
in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instraction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest applicants. 

For full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,’’says 
Col. Higginson. 








New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


PHOTOGRAPH Nat any season of the year at 
ard & Gay’s, 
ALBUMS 





Stationers, 
184 Devonsbire Street, Boston, 





‘KIDNEY -WORT ? 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thousands all o 
the country to be the — CURE 
ever 










ropy 
speedily yicld to its curative power. 
PRICE #1. SOLD BY DRUGGIST=. 











Andthink the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 
HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles,. Pr. Graves’ Heart Regulator sas good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 


heart case. “raves’ Heart Regulator mects the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 


SOFTENINC ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, /. Graves" 2egulator is a eure remedy, 
ANGINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Jleart Kegulator shows great resulta. 
ASrantiine Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1. 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these discases, 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplesencss, 
» Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 
F. E. In@arrs, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
'¥Sold by alilLeading Druggists..@1 (4) 
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“BRIAR SRD ESI EIA'S: 














- MEDICAL REGISTER. — 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. M. °° Ve 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 





Mrs Hi. B, O'LEARY, M.D. 


Until her residence, 75 CHESTER SQUARE, is Re- 

paired, 

255 Tremont Street (Seaver House), Boston, 
Mass. 

Office Hours, 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Tuesdays and 

saaselige, All other days d by int- 

ment. 
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Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, 
AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 

4ll CHRONIC Diseases, especially of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY 
isa wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous Debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously 
applied. The 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has sold the past three 
years speak for themselves. LADIE>’ SUPPORT- 
ERS. ELAST:iC BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which every woman and child ought to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RWBBER URINALS, &c , can be found as 
usual at her office, 

48 Boylston St... .......... Bovrron, "ne. 


Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Stud‘es, Duties, and Priv- 


ileges. 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. his Medica) School wae 


one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! cuucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School] of Medicine. 
me... announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regularin all respects, graded,and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terme: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and otner particulare, address A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course o: 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous cclleges. 

Prof Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 








THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street. 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculare 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.d Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct. 
t, 1882, in the new college buildiag. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 








TO MOTHERS. 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantum can 
be stopped 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of thedigcstion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even jf 
they are nursed by yourself. How can it be other- 
wise when yuur diet consists of improper things? 


? Every fourth baby born dies before it 


You consume much milk daily if you take nothing 


worse in drinks to increase the quantity that yon can 
give them, forgetting that yon are reducing the qual- 
ity, making it a wreater tax for you and your child to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, ana po cow 
will suckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever about one-half 
the time, montbly, showing that there is no protec- 
tion from one cow's milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unl ee they are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and ehould be treated differertly. 


Babies brought up by band are fed largely on man- 


ufactured food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluten than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less gluten than the 
wheat it ix made from. This ifcreased per cent. of 
starch has cause: the death of many infants. 


An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 


teen to thirty minutes to transform starch inio sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes: and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult. Confirmed by the re- 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that ave, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different iengths 
of time to transform it into sugar. From the 


POthtOs cccccccsccceces 2 to 4 hours. 
PORB. 000000 eccseesse. 134 to 2 honrs, 
Wheat. .cccccscees.. gto 1 hour. 
Barley..-sscceeseeess-1U to 15 minutes, 
Oatheccccccccsccccess 5 to 7 minutes. 
Ry@ weccccccesseeeses 3 tO 6 minutes, 
Maize orcorn........ 2 to 3 minutes. 


Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for tuture disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A ratural food for infsnts must serve two 
urpozes and consist of two classes of constituents. 
Firat, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissues with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and furnish sufficient for the system for the growip 
wants. If not, the infant must perish. The samet 
the infant is not furnished with food that will for- 
pish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitable temperature and the functions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo bydrate-. 
Both of which can de found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoiuble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant wher so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed wit. one half the usual quantity of 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourish d 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so well nour- 
ished thet take it that not a case of cholera infantum 
has been known to cccur, noralife lost from ccol- 
era infantum when used by a physician. 





I WANT IT. 


To the nursing mother it is an invaluable aid in 
supplying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 

Dr. H. B. Ordway, of Portiand, writes us that ‘‘last 
season was the first he has had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he hae not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by band 
he prefers it to all other foods.” 

We can furnish many testimonials from physicians 
that have been equally as successful in saving infants 
when reduced by dis: ate so low that they refused all 
food and their lives were despaired of. 

We have re published the oate given by the City 
of Brussels to all mothers, and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Brussels. 

Ask your drugvist for it, or write to us direct; also 
for Essays on Manufactured Foods; Essays on Meat 
Extracts: Essays on Milk. 1 0z., 15 cents; 6 0z., 55 
cents; 12 0z., $1. 

MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 





A LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE RECORD AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
WOMAN'S WORK. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year in advance; 15 Cents a copy. 


This monthly occupies a distinctive field of ite 
own, national in character, broad in principle, taking 
for its motto the time-honored command: ‘ Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 

The leading Serial, ‘‘Why is it So?” is a storyof 
great power and pathos, embodying many phases of 
woman's lifeand work. Literary articles by talent- 
ed writers add value to every number. 

“The Teacher's Desk,” “The Fireside,” “The 
Easy Chair,’ and “Our World,” are all suggestive 
titles for the departments. In the latter, all reforms, 
missions and industries have a place and a welcome, 
No effort will be spared to make Woman aT WORK 
the best publication of its class, 

Energetic, intelligent Canvassers wanted! 
to whom liberal commissions will be paid. Address 


WUMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsuat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boye, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boye, while their opportunities for learn 
ing such in youth have t:o often been few. 





72 A WEEK. $12 a ooz &t home easily made§ 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co,, Au 





No. College Ave. and 2iet St., Par. 
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gusta, Maine. 


“WOMAN AT WORK,” - 
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THE NEBRASKA CAMPAIGN. 

A letter from Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, 
dated Lincoln,Neb., Nov. 5, 1882, gives the 
facts, as they appeared at the woman suf- 
frage head-quarters, on the eve of the elec- 
tion. 


Just on the eve of the battle I feel in- 
tensely anxious. Day after to-morrow, all 
over the state, will be, I think, the most im- 
portant contest forthe progress of humanity 
ever bloodiessly fought. One great element 
of solicitude is the uncertainty. In ordin- 
ary political campaigus, we can form toler- 
ably close approximations in foretelling the 
results. We have sufficient data, usually, 
in such campaigns, on which to base an es- 
timate. In this we are entirely at sea. Just 
at the last moment,the liquor (German) in- 
terests are flooding the state with circular 
letters and tracts against it. The Republi- 
can party sent out its tickets (or rather the 
State Central Committce sent out its sample 
ticket) with the first word left out, so that 
either ‘‘for” or ‘‘against” could be written. 
But there has been a grand awakening in 
many localities, and if the friends of the 
movement everywhere do their duty at the 

olls, the amendment may carry yet. I 

ear it rumored that one of the members of 
the Supreme Court has stated that the only 
construction that can be given the clause 
of the Constitution is that if the proposition 
hasthe majority of votes in its favor (not of 
all the votes cast) it is adopted. In that. 
case we may be victorious, [doubt our 
getting a majority of all the votes cast, 
although we may. Will let you know the 
result as soon as possible. 

Heartily your friend. 
Erasmus M. CORRELL. 


Our latest advices from Nebraska give 
encouraging indications. The active efforts 
of the past thirty days have created a mark- 
ed change in public sentiment. Among the 
speakers from abroad most highly com- 
mended is Mrs. Hannah M. Tracy Cutler,of 
Illinois. The following is a fair sample of 
the notices of Ler meetings: 


AN ABLE ADDRESS BY MKS, CUTLER. 


FRANKLIN, Neb., Oct. 15.—To-night Mrs. 
H. M.T. Cutler, M. D., of Illinois, spoke 
in ouracademy hall to a large and very at- 
tentive audience. Her theme was ‘‘The 
Moral and Religious Influence Resulting 
from the Elevation of Woman.” For more 
than one hour she beld the large audience 
spell-bound, while she traced the history of 
woman from her fall in the garden of Eden 
down to Mary, the mother of the Saviour 
of the world, and down through the Chris- 
tian Era, quoting scripture profusely and 
history elaborately; telling us when the col- 
lege doors were first thrown open, and clear- 
ly proving that as woman has been elevated 
and educated her influence has been extend- 
ed and enlarged, and the world has always 
been the gainer and the better for every step 
of liberty and advancement placed within 
her reach and grasp. The address was 
superb, and we can simply say we know 
she made converts, and yet she never said 
“‘vote” or ‘‘woman suffrage.” It was a rare 
intellectual treat; her language so rich and 
expressive; her historical storehouse seem- 
ingly so inexhaustible; her knowledge of 
the Bibleso perfect, her sentiments and ideas 
so elevated and ennobling, that it gave to 
our people a new view of the case and new 
food for thought and reflection. We have 
never yet heard an address when and where 
there was such a universal approval as there 
was of Mrs. Cutler's address here in Frank- 
lin to-night. Whether she may suit other 
communities or not we cannot say, but the 
“hearts and homes of the people of Franklin 
will ever be open to welcome Mrs. Cutler 
again. JAMES F, ZEDIKER. 


Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, president of- 
the Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association, 
writes as follows in the Lincoln Journal of 
Nov. 1. 


We wish the friends of woman suffrage 
throughout the state could read the encour- 
aging reports we are receiving at headquar- 
ters from most of the counties. That the 
amendment will be adopted, we have every 
reason to believe. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the fact that the greater part of the 
nominees on the tickets of the political 
parties are openly advocating the adoption 
of the amendment, and are earnest advo- 
cates of woman suffrage. 


Word comes from Harlan county that the 
prospect for carrying the amendment there 
is most flattering. 


8. P. Tuttle, chairman of the Kearney 
county campaign committee, writes ‘‘that 
the outlook for the success of the amend- 
ment in this county is highly encouraging.” 


T. M. Hopwood, of Phelps, sends en- 
couraging reports of the progress of the 
work in that county. 


Monday evening last, Mrs. Morris, of 
Crete, writes of the meeting there, an 
“overflowing house and good effect.” 


Merrick county’s campaign committee, 
composed of gentlemen and ladies, are wide 
awake and earnest workers. It is said, 
“There can be no doubt but what Merrick 
will roll up a handsome majority of our 
side.” The same report, also, comes from 
Boone county. 


W. N. Woodard, Greeley county, writes: 
‘Everything is being done here that can be 
for the success of the amendment. Hope 
to carry by a good majority.” 

R. H. Miller, Custer county: ‘‘Have been 
over a large part of this county, and am 
satisfied and gratified to say that our major- 
ity for the amendment will be large.” 


Jokn D. Neligh, of West Point, writes 
most enthusiastically of Mrs. Neymann’s ef- 
forts there Saturday and Sunday, and of 
the grand results. He says: ‘‘She had the 
largest audience that ever assembled in the 
county for any purpose.” 

I, D. Evans,Clay county: ‘‘Good meetings 
are being held in the cumaty. good attend- 
ance and proper spirit manifested.” 


J. B. Brazelton, Fillmore county: ‘The 
prospect for carrying the county for the 
amendment is good.” 


Cropsey'’s Scnoot House, Oct. 28. 
We had a grand meeting here to-night. 
Dr. King, Mrs. A. F. Sibley and Mr. Rob- 
ertas addressed the audience. The house 
was full. There was considerable opposi- 
tion at first, but it gave way before the 
practical arguments of the speakers, so 
much so that a large majority voted at the 
close of the meeting in favor of the amend- 
ment. 
ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
> 


LITERARY NOTICES. 











Taat Giorious Sone or Op. By Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. Price $1.50. 


This fine and deservedly popular poem is 
brought out as a holiday gift-book, with 
fifteen illustrations by Fredericks, engraved 
by Andrew. The pictures in which the 
angelic choir appear are not as satisfactory 
as some of the more mundane scenes, An 
angel is a peculiarly difficult subject to rep- 
resent, because the artist never saw one, 
and has to draw upon his imagination. 
Hence the conventional angel,as commonly 
represented in art,is a nondescript creature, 
half way between a bird and a ballet- 
dancer. Perhaps the most pleasing illus- 
tration is that which shows a party of trav- 
ellers resting in the desert by night, with 
the long-necked camels sleeping on the 
sand. 


Currew Must Nor Rina Tontent, By 
Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. Price $1.50. 

This is one of the latest of Lee & Shepard's 
illustrated hymns and songs, and, like its 
predecessors, is handsomely printed and 
profusely illustrated. In its illustrations, it 
is among the best of the series. These are 
designed by F. T. Merrilland E. H. Garrett, 
and engraved by Andrew. There are twen- 
ty-two of them. Almost all are pleasing, 
and some are charming. The touching bal- 
lad here chosen for illustration has achieved 
a wide popularity, in spite of its serious 
defects asa poem. Moreover, it lends itself 
readily to the artist’s hand, and abounds in 
“situations” suited for pictorial represen- 
tation. Bessie’s ascent of the tower is one; 
the slender white-robed figure of the young 
girl contrasting with the black shadows of 
the mouldy old belfry. It makes a beauti- 
ful gift-book. 


RaAcuew’s SHARE oF THE Roap. Round 
Robin Series. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Price. $1.00. 

A nice little story, simple, unpretentious 
and interesting. it deals with the relations 
of capital and Jabor, treats the subject from 
the standpoint of Dickens in ‘‘Hard Times” 
rather than from that of Charies Reade in 
“Put Yourself in His Place.” Rachel is a 
gentle, kind-hearted young girl, brought up 
in luxury by her father, w wealthy judge, 
who is the controlling power in a great rail- 
road corporation, She takes a fancy one 
day to receive. herself, the people who 
come inquiring for her father during his 
absence from home. She listens to their 
business, and learns a variety of things about 
the railroad and its management, which 
change ber vague, ignorant pride in ‘‘our 
road” to an uneasy sense of guilt in having 
anything to do withit. After that she goes 
about a good deal among the workmen em- 
ployed on the road, studying their condi- 
tion, and helping them a little, shyly, here 
and there, without letting her family know 
it. Her indignation and her sense of pow- 
erlessness grow from day to day. We will 
not forestall the reader’s pleasure by fol- 
lowing her through the story, which is full 
of incident, some of it decidedly exciting 
incident, too. One characteristic bit is re- 
served for the close. When Rachel is about 
to be married, she receives a bracelet from 
a poor family whom she has befriended and 
furnished with the means to go west. Itis 
a tawdry piece of imitation jewelry, glaring 
and vulgar in the extreme, but seeming to 
their uneducated eyes a splendid ornament. 
They have saved up their money for weeks 
to buy it, andsend it with the specig! re- 
quest that she shall wear it at her wedding. 
The wedding of ‘‘the big judge’s daugh- 
ter” is a very stylish and brilliant affair, 
but confidential friends are shocked to see 
that the bride wears a pinchbeck bracelet, 
half hiddeu under her falling sleeve of price- 
less lace. 

In its general idea, ‘Rachel’s Share of 

the Road” bears some resemblance to Miss 

Phelps’s ‘Silent Partner.” It has nothing 

like the depth and power of that work, but 

is written ina simple, unaffected, straight- 
forward style which has itsown charm. It 
is one-sided, for all the workmen whom it 
introduces to us are honest and industrious, 
and allithe employers grasping and cruel. 

But the tone of the book is not acrimoni- 

ous. ‘Taken as a whole, it is the most 

pleasing “Round Robin” novel which has 
appeared fora long time. Mrs. Shackles, 
the funny character, is rich. 


How To Succeep. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. Price, 50 
cents. 

This is a series of essays, originally con- 
tributed to the Christian Union, giving ad- 
vice how to succeed in different walks of 
life. Each is written or dictated by a mar 
considered eminently successful in his own 
line of effort. We have hints for success 
in public life by Senators Bayard and Ed- 
munds; in preaching, by Rev. John Hall; 
in medicine, by Dr. Willard Parker; in civil 
engineering, by Gen. Wm. Sooy Smith; in 
art, by W. Hamilton Gibson; in business, 
by Lawson Valentine; in music, by Dam- 
rosch ; in farming, by Hon. Geo. B. Loring; 
in literature, by E. P. Roe, and as an in- 
ventor, by Edison. To these Rev. Lyman 





Abbott has added a paper on ‘‘Christian 





Conditions of Sucvess,” asserting emphati- 
cally, as the writers of preceding essays 
also assert, that mean tricks are not essen- 
tial to success in professional, public, or 
business life, but on the contrary are in- 
compatible with the best success, The 
book is useful, and might profitably be en- 
larged. We ought to hear from a lawyer, 
an editor, and a teacher or teachers; and 
there are still other trades and callings, a 
word from which would not be unwelcome. 
A. 8. B. 


+ 
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OUR TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 





The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, No. 5 Park street, Bos- 


ton: 
BOOKS. 
Paper. Cloth. 
50 


$1.00 
1.00 


Memorial of Angelina Grimke Weld 
Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
Duties of Women,by Frances Power Cobbe .25 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D.....cccccesssees 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill.25 





TRACTS. 


Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. I. Bowditch....... eeccvcesccere 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch .10 
Snffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill} 
Equal Rights for Wcmen, by Geo. Wm. | 
Curtis ..... PPTTTTITITITITET TTT TTT ee 
Hicher Education of Women, by T. W. | 
ea ae rer goragorees aanees J 
Vine Years’ Experience in Wyoming, o 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization | erate 
Woman Soffrage A Political Reform + eee eta 
Woman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate i — 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach? Jj 


LEAFLETS. 
1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
J. W. Bashford 
2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 
3. Independence day for Women,by Judges 
Warren and Wallace 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson 
5, Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by H. B, Blackweil 
6. and 7. Woman Suffrage Essential toa 
True Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar 
. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming;—Thir- 
teen Years’ Experience. J 
The leaflets ure sold in assorted packages 
of one hundred each. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No.2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds, Price ten cents per 
hundred at WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or fif- 
teen cents per hundred postpaid by mail. 
Our friends are invited to call at the office 
and examine these publications, 
oe 


REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 


$2.00 

per 100 
or 5 cts, 

each. 


each. 


Leaflets 


+10 cents 
per 100 








The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decicted that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the Jast election may be made 
in writing; and for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained ti.ereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before November 20: 

Boston, —, 188—. 


To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 
Boston, No. 30 Pemberton Square. 





The undersigned hereby certifies that she was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
188- by the name of , and as residing at No. 
— —— street in Ward ——; that her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No. — —— street in 
Ward —-—: that the required tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal election; and she therefore requests 
that her name may be continued on the voting list 
of said ward. 

(Sign here.) 











[Norz.—If married since registration,sign married 
name. Write all namesin fud/. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where it 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.] 

(The taxes are ‘‘poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
“bank,” ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by ‘‘trustee.”’) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman’s JourNat office, No. 5 Park 
street. 
> @< -——_— 


MILLINERY OPENING. 


Ladies who enjoy comfort with fashion- 
able combinations in millinery can have 
their tastes consulted and orders carried out 
to the fullest extent by calling upon’ Miss 
R. ©. Stinson, at her millinery parlors at 
535 Washington street. The rooms are 
fitted up with exquisite taste and one can 
study modes and adaptation to individual 
needs at leisure, with the pleasant ascist. 
ance of Miss Stinson,or her friend and asso- 
ciate Miss Lewis, These ladies have estab 
lished a fine trade in the millinery line. with 
the latest novelties from London and Paris, 
chosen with special reference to the person- 
al tastes and requirements of Boston ladies. 
All the rich goods and exquisite colorings of 
the present season are made up with tault- 
less taste and the result is that buying a new 
hat has become a real luxury, for the ar- 
tistic creations evolved to supplement cos- 
tumes of individual taste,prove so gencrally 
becoming that after a trial at this house 
ladies are relieved of future anxiety as to 
becoming hats. 

For young ladies and misses there is a 
novelty not to be found elsewhere at pres- 
ent, in the felt poke bonnet with indented 
and scalloped border. The popular shades 
of deep natural coloring have been chosen 
for these hats, with garniture of plumes, 
that break the line between crown and brim 
with graceful coquettish prettiness, while 
the deep shadow of the poke is most artis- 
tic when thrown over the face. For the 
promenade there are also capotes of 
plush and velvet, with clustered plumes 
at the side; ties of plush and satin 
ribbon in broad widths or double sets of 
narrow ties in the same or contrasting colors. 
Evening hats of the most delicate perfection 
in construction and rare purity of color,are 
made to order. The natural tones of color 
that have so long been crowded out of sight 
by the modern shades, seem like old friends, 





and their artistic treatment doubles their 
former staid beauty. For elderly ladies 
there is special care in securing good effect 
in combinations of contrast or harmony of 
color. The rich ottoman silk, and ribbons 
to match,with plumes of all kinds,are used 
with rare tact, while the soft laces tucked 
into odd places help secure that most diffi- 
cult object, a hat comfortable and becom- 
ing to a face that past middle age presents 
well defined lines which need careful treat- 
ment to preserve their rare beauty. The 
ladies make this a special study, and large 
orders attest their success. 

For children’s wear the most coquettish 
little hats are made of velvet, silk, or plush, 
with shined crowns and plain brims, or 
folded and fluted borders and plain crowns 
that support masses of lace or are shadowed 
by long trailing plumes; the soft pleated 
lace interiors give an added beauty to the 
bright fresh beauty of the little ones. The 
Ince ruches of pure white are introduced 
into many of the best interiors. 

In connection with the parlors there isa 
hat and bonnet bleachery,where the best of 
work is guaranteed. As all orders in both 
departments are under the personal super- 
vision of ihe proprietors, the best results 
are secured; and the artistic work, care and 
satisfaction given are very pleasant items 
in this model millinery house at 535 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 

ome 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. comes the fol- 
lowing new music: Songs, ‘‘Romance” by 
V. Eichendorfft and R. Frantz; ‘The Merry 
Men” for contralto or bass, by J. Molloy; 
Instrumental, ‘‘Seven Sisters Mazurka” by 
E. Mack; “Springtime Waltz” and ‘‘Il 
Corricolo Galop,” popular melodies arranged 
by C. Kinkel. 


A word to Ladies! A most invaluable 
invention is the Papier Maché figure-form, 
made to exact size by Messrs Ufford & Son, 
13 Temple street. All first-class Dress- 
makers are fast procuring them, finding 
them indispensable, but ladies at home find 
them just what they need, when draping and 
fitting, and when employing a dressmaker 
they save their owner all the consequent 
fatigue of standing. The names of scores 
of the finest ladies who are using these forms 
can be given and they are most enthusiastic 
in praise of them. 


Christmas 
For BEAvuTIFUL Prese nts 


A. A. WALKER & COS, 


Opposite Bijou and Boston Theatres. 











is near. 


Now is the Time 
TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


"MARY A, PAYNE, M.D. 
OFFICE AT RESIDENCE, 


319 Colambus Avenue............ Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 a. m., 2 to 4p. m. 











Folio & Dictionary Stands. 
N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 


27-33 Fra nki in street. 


FLOOR OILCLOTH, 


All widths, thoroughly seasoned. 
J. ELLIOT BOND, 173 Washington Street, 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
158 1-2 Tremont St. 


Open daily from 9 to5. Lectures, Thursdays 2.30 
P.M. For tickets, programmes, circulars, apply at 
the rooms. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home, 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
public laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Study and Office Tables. 


N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street. 











SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET, 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


DRESS |A. T. Foce. 
REFORM | 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
Stylographic Pencil, 
Soc. 
Stylographic Pen Co., 


290 Washington street. 








FINE STATIONERY. 


N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street. 


PHOTOGRAPH | round S WARD & GAY, Sia 
ALBUMS. loners, evonsbire stree 


Roston, 
LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 














Ladies’ Hats 


Of ali descriptions Cleansed or Colored fancy shades 
and made into the Latest r ALL STYLES at STOR. 
ER’S HAT BLEACHERY, 673 Wash. 
ington street, head of Beach street, one 
short flight, or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY 
478 Washington street, near Temple 
pisos, one flight. Also Feathers cleansed, dyed and 
curled. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
N. E. Women’s ntien. Nov. 13th. 3,30 


P.M. Mrs. M. 8S. W. Brown will read a paper on 
Children’s Hospitals, 





The Protective Department of the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industria! Union is reopened 
for hearings every Wednesday from 3 to5 P. M. at 
the roome, 157 Tremont street. 





Woman's Educational and Indus- 
—_ Union—Informal Sunday meetings, at 














New England Women’s Club —Tickets 
forthe coming year are now ready. Members can 
obtain them at the rooms, No.5 Park street, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 10 to 12. 
ABBY W. MAY, Treas. 

Desirable rooms at No. 5 Park street to be 'et for 
lectures, readings, concerts and emall parties. Apply 
as above, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from 10 to 12, at the parlors of the New Englan 
Woman’s Club. 


Phonography and Reporting.—Mrs. 
Mary 8S. A. Derby, certificated teacher by Isaac Pit- 
man of England and Elias Longley of Cincinnati, 
will be at the rooms of the Commercial College, 161 
Tremont &t., day and evening, after3r.™m. Three 
month’s course, $39. to $40. Twerty-four lessons, 
$20. Twelve lessons, $10. Private or class instruc- 
tion given. All systems taught. 

A Delightitul Winter Home with 
Opportunities for Education at the base of 
the Biue Ridge Mountains, on the border of South 
Carolina’ Elevation 1100 feet. Three miles from 
the top of Tryon Monntain, 3700 feet high. Moderate 
temperature; mountain air; pure water; open wood 
fires; sunny piazzas: no malaria. Families wishing 
to have their children instructed can place them un- 
der the care of Mary E. Beedy, M. A., a lady of wide 
experience in teaching, who is acquainted with the 
best methods of instruction inthis country and Eng. 
land, Invalids and pupils will have their wants 
thoroughly attended to. The best of references 
given. Address L. R. McAbay, D. D., or Mary E, 
Beepy, M. A,, Lynn, Polk Co., N.C. 

















Attention is called to the ABDOMINAL 
and SPINAL SUPPORTER made of hard 
rubber, which is fitted by measurement, is specially 
adapted to invalids and those whose occupation is 
standing. It is glove fittiug and is permanent in its 
results. Address BOX 197, EVEw ETT, MASS. 





Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
street, Boston, Private lessons and classes. Clara 
Gamwell Warner, instructor. Personal applications 
received on Tuesday and Friday evenings only, from 
six to seven o'clock. Communications by mail 
promptly answered. 

A middie aged Lady with the highest of city 
references, desires board ina private family where, 
in remuneration for the same, she could give her 
services as Companion, Assistant Housekeeper, or 
Governess. Has good executive ability and cheerful 
disposition,and would aim to make herself generally 
useful. Address E.8., WomANn’s JouRNAL Office. 


Dr. A. W. Wildes lectures before the Laprzs’ 
PuystoLoeicaL Instirute, Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 16, in Wesleyan Hall, Subject: “Manipulation 
asa Theropeutic Aid.’’ Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited. Mrs. N. Mayo. Ch. Sec. Com. 

Dressmaking,.— Mile De Clare has returned to 
5 Park street. First class styles and superior finish 
ensured. Outside garments a specialty. A small 
room to let to a lady, with privilege of reception 
room. 

Board Warted.—Bya middle-eged lady, in 
Boston or vicinity. West End preferred. Terms 
must be moderate. References given and required. 
Address “5S, C.,”’ care Mrs. Warner, 5 Park St. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientitic pr.nciples. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
megsured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 








THE ORIGINAL 


CLAPP STAMPING ROOMS 


REMOVED 


From 23 Winter street to Store 


No. 1 Music Hall Place, 
Adjoining the Winter street entrance to Music Hall, 
NO STAIRS, 

We have the largest assortmen: of Designs for all 
kinds of Embroidery to be found in the city. Special 
Designs made. Pinki.gand Pen Marking and Eme- 
broidery done to order. Lessons given. Emb. Ma- 
terials, Stamped Goods and Perforated Patterns for 

sale. JOHN D. CLAPP. 








—- ~— 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 


of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Kase to Life Enjoy. 
PUT 1N_ BEST POSSIBLE OR- 


DER QUICKLY by _ experienced 
workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 
Cutlery St: re, 349 Washington St. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophbdsphites. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
604 Washivogton, corner Bedford St. 





AGENTS make $5 to $15 per day with the 


Practical Housekeeper, 


Containing over 5000 valuable recipes, many of them 
worth $10 each. Every housekeeper wants it, Price 
reduced ONE-HALF to bring it within reach of all. 
SPECIAL TERMS to experienced agents, ladies or 
men. Apply Al’ ONCE if you wish to secure your 
hoice of territory. 

. THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 

Norwich, Conn. 





An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY’S, Sta- 


PHOTOGRAPH 








ed. Guaranteed accurate; never gete 
SCALE out of order, and weighs up to twelve 

| ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 

& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston 


tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
ston. 
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